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BI For ow saHntlgs sake 


Din glad the HO? 


INSIST ON 


GIRLING SPARES 


Brake Shoes 





Dampers 


Crimson Brake Fluid 





Spares in Kits 


To ensure that Girling brake 
shoes have been fitted, ask your 
garage for a Proof-Positive 
Certificate 


There’s all 
\ GIRLING 
\ \ EXPERIENCE 
: AT YOUR SERVICE 
-—_ \A 
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+ GIRLING. 


Ask your authorised enemas cae 


Girling Service Agent SIHE BEST BRAKES IN THE WORLD: e 
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GIRLING LTD KINGS ROAD TYSELEY BIRMINGHAM 11 
12367 
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Gordons in your enue? 


You have the party spirit ! 


AUTUMN EVENINGS a glow in the hearth again—friends $ 


say 


around the fire—Gordon’s in every glass—and there’s the 
party spirit! Gordon’s is the drink everyone can have, 
just to their liking—long or short, sweet or dry; with 
orange, or tonic or vermouth, or as the Heart of every 


vood Cocktail. Ask for it by name... i FI R F eT @) Bs K S 


MADE IN HUDDERSFIELD & SOLD IN THE BEST SHOPS EVERYWHERE 
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smart cars are wearing nylon 


It had to come. Nylon car upholstery is a natural. Contemporary car designers 

have found that nylon’s clean, clear colours express the modern idiom with infinite variety 
and verve. No other fabric stands up to long hard wear so stoically, gathers so 

little dirt and stays so clean. And nylon upholstery keeps cool. On midsummer journeys 


that once seemed never-ending, you'll be glad of nylon near you. Bon voyage. 


nothing like | Nylon 





Invitation To 
HILTON HOSPITALITY 


In Euro pe 
Pl 


THE CASTELLANA HILTON THE ISTANBUL HILTON 
Madrid, Spain Istanbal, rarery 
Walter O. Schnyder, manager Rudy W. Basle me r 
300 beautiful rooms als with baleony 
overlooking the Bosphorus or gardens. 
Every luxurious comfort and duntaieass, 


300 rooms, many with air-conditioning and 
private balconies. Magnificent home of the 
world-famous Rendez vous Supper Room 


Gllllon @ eo LY | 


Yuler vali nal 


Consult your Travel Agent or write direct to : 


HILTON HOTELS INTERNATIONAL 


3. rue de Stockholm - Paris-8° 
TELEPHONE: LABORDE 57-50 
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NOTE PURSE 


COMBINED NOTECASE, COIN PURSE, AND SHOPPING LIST 


Superbly finished in Morocco (Scarlet, Brown, Green 

and Navy) at 54,9, or White Luxan Hide lined Scarlet 

Morocco at 56 6 or Hazel Pigskin at 73/-. Gilt Gift boxed 
AT ALL GOOD STORES 


T. J. &J. SMITH LTD. 12 HANOVER SQ. LONDON, W.1. LEG.1144 (3 lines) , 


Craftsmen in fine leathers for over 100 years 
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FOR A *‘WARMA’ HOUSE AT LESS COST! 


 WARMA 


PARAFFIN HEATER 


With the wonderful Stainless ‘Steel-Heat’ Burner 


GIVES INTENSE ODOURLESS 
RADIANT AND CONVECTED HEAT 


No matter how high the price of coal, gas or electricity 

you can have a Warma house at less cost. *Paraffin is still 

cheap and the Warma gets the greatest possible heat from 

it. The Warma is portable, and can be controlled to give 

just the degree of warmth you require. The most efficient 

and economical source of heat on the market to-day. 
Send now for our descriptive leaftet. 


FOR THE BEST RESULTS WE RECOMMEND 


“REGENT LUMINITE GREEN 


PREMIUM PARAFFIN 


Ww H PAVEL LTS BREASTON DERBY 
London Showrooms: 7 Royal Arcade, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
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ODOURLESS - SILENT ~- SIMPLE 


SAFE 
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Nige! Patrick, famous film star and 

creator of the stage character ““Mr. Pennypacker™ 
is now filming in Hollywood. With him 

is his wife, Beatrice Campbell, who starred in 
“Cockleshell Heroes”’ and other films. For 

his birthday, Beatrice gave Nigel a Parker 

*S1° with a Rolled Gold Cap 


Beatrice Campbell gave 


S\ VX te. Nigel Patrick 
— . “\ \ \ 
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a Parker's!’ 7 
for his birthday 


As a very special gift, and the most gracious compliment 


they can pay, famous people choose the Parker ‘51’. It is 
a cherished possession, owned and used with pride—elegantly 
simple in design, beautifully balanced, and made with matchless 
craftsmanship. Matchless, too, is the satin-smooth writing of its 
exclusive Plathenium nib-point, electro-polished to write always with 
perfect smoothness, and with a width of line that will never vary. For that 
very special occasion, consider this latest Parker ‘51°’ with a Rolled Gold Cap. 
In a choice of black and three colours, with a nib to suit every hand. 


Price: (Rolled Gold Cap) 108/-, (Rolled Silver Cap) 96/-, (Lustraloy Cap) 84/8 





The Duofold Pen Range 
Maxima Duofold 50 - 
Senior Duofold 443 
Duofold 39- 
Junior Duofold . 31,10 
Slimfold 248 


MATCHING DUOFOLD 
PENCIL 21)- 


And NEW— 
the Parker Duofold Ballpoint 
Styled to match the famous 
wofold Pens and in the 
same colours, 21/- 


' a ‘SI’ Pen with matching ‘ST Ballpoint or Pencil 
A Parker ‘51’ Ballpoint 


ROLLED GOLD CAPS) £8.3.3. y ~ROLLED SILVER CAPS £7.5.3. LUSTRALOY CAPS £6. 7.9. 
to match Ballpoint or pencil alone $4)-. Ballpoint or pencil alone 48/-. Ballpoint or pencil alone 42) - 


The elegant Parker ‘SI’ Ballpoint 
is a fitting companion to the ‘ST 


Pen. Five times the usual writing ‘ air 
capacity, retractable, and in the C ' .Y 
same four colours as the ‘SI’ Pen. ‘ “ 


ROLLEDGOLD CAP . . 54/-. The world’s most wanted pen 
ROLLED SILVER CAP . . 48/-. 


LUSTRALOY . . 42/-, GIVEN AND USED BY FAMOUS PEOPLE 


Available separately or with matching ‘ST’ Pen 
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THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED RUSH HOUSE + LONDON 





lowest-ever 


fares t 
America 


—all year round! 


FOR A BUSINESS TRIP, for the lowest-ever cost to and across 
America and return, TWA offers new 15-day Discount Fares. 
Fly comfortable Sky Tourist—and you can fly TWA Super-G, 
quietest, most luxurious long-range airliners in the world. 





Fiy Now—Pay Later. For 1 
instance, with 15-day Dis- For example, see these Savings! 
count Fares, you can fly TWA 15-DAY DISCOUNT FARES* 
London-New York and ROUND TRIP FROM LONDON 

return for a down payment 
of only £15.16.0—take as TO NEW YORK wan ees. 
long as 20 months to pay 

the balance. See your £151.16.0 £222.10.0 





























travel agent or call TWA 


ile ° *Actually, you have 17 days for your trip; an 

for full: details. London : additional day flying the Atlantic from Europe en 
200 Piccadi lly > W.1. route to New York and a day on your return flight 
a from New York, which you start any time before 

TRAfalgar 1234, Man midnight on the fifteenth day after your departure 


chester: BLAckfriars 4649. = from Europe. 


TWA is the only airline linking 21 world centres 
with 60 U.S. cities 
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‘How’s the new car going, 
Mr Howard P’ 
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When you open an account at Martins it is our aim right 
from the start to make you feel at home, and friendliness 
has always been a tradition with us. 

At any of our 600 branches you can be sure of a welcome 
and whether your business has to do with opening an 
account, foreign travel, your income tax affairs, in fact 
anything concerned with the management of money, you will 
find a complete range of facilities at your service. 

Please ask at any of our branches for a copy of our 
booklet “Opening an account at Martins Bank’ 

or write for one to 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2. 


MartinsBank..... 
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RONALD MORRISON & CO. LTD., EDINBURGH 
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Nip-in-the-air-scape 


It rains. (Is it raining in your heart ?) Do your spirits freeze ? (it blows.) 
Hey nonny nonny never! Not in a Daks topcoat. For climbing Everest 


perhaps unsuitable. For most other contingencies supreme. 


The calm expression of this well dressed man is an expression 
of confidence in that Daks topcoat, which, 

better late than never, he has just discovered. He travels... 
this will be easy to wear, to carry. He walks, 

hops into taxis, trains, planes, hotels... this has warmth 
without weight. He moves from 


climate to climate to season... this answers them all. 


Beautiful tweeds, Venetians, West of Englands. 


In every country. You, too? Daks, ho! 
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**So this is 


High Fidelity...” 





With a Pye High Fidelity System, making tingling music is as easy as tuning 
an ordinary radiogram. No ugly wires, glowing bulbs or masses of complicated 
equipment. Just beautifully designed and matched cabinets that blend at 
once with your furnishing scheme. For a thrilling new experience in good 
listening, good living. . . see your Pye Hi Fi Dealer, 


HIGH FIDELITY SYSTEMS 





Write today for the Pye ‘Pocket Guide to Hi Fi’’ and information on the 
complete range of Pye High Fidelity systems to Pye Ltd., Bor 49 Cambridge. 
NAME 
Units shown: (left to right) a record player; 


Pye 5 watt Amplifier; Pye Contemporary Loud- 
speaker System: Pye FM/AM Radio Tuner, 


ADDRESS 





Morlands 
than conerort, 


For cotp pays in the country, for 

cold days in Town, Morlands are 

the best sheepskin-lined boots you can 

buy. They’re lined with real, deep sheepskin from 
top to toe. And they give you more, far more, than 
anv other boot in terms of comfort, long life and 


resistance to the weather. pe Tete oma 
You have only to look at Morlands to see what 


tures a ne raglan-tvpe’ sleeve 


maenificent boots they are Each one is , é . oe a eet we a hy 

d , ree an It's mothproofec or 

crafisman-made and carefully hand to git ting loveliness 
finished 

There is a wide range of styles To see, to feel, to own the treasured 


at prices from 2 to 8 gns. 
) S 


. = =— - = : 
cashmere or lambswool knitwear of 2 gue 
You can buy Morlands in most good shoe | ; 


ns Scottish craftsmen is to experience 
ps. If in any difficulty, a postcard to KNITWEAR 
Morlands (Dept. P1), Glastonbury, $ pleasure beyond price. : : 
Somerset, will bring you an 3 
illustrated booklet and 
addre sses of local 1 
anew BARRIE & KERSEL . HAWICK + SCOTLAND 


Callander 


Lady’s suede and 
leather high boot. 
Moulded rubber 
sole. aa heel In 


Jacobean brown 


For the name of your nearest ‘Barrie’ stockist, please write to 





GARDENIA - CUIR DE RUS 


N 22- BOIS IES ILES 


Lady's laced Town boot in fine 
suede. Leather sole. 13” heel. In 


black or brown 93/9 


N° 5 
CHANEL 


PARIS 


Rosslyn 


Man's suede zip casual 


Crepe sole and golosh 
In black or brown 
97/6 


‘ 
\ 


\ 
‘\ 


THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME 


| bce 
‘Morlands 
Sheepskin-lined Bests & Slippers’ & aa A N = L 
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ELICIOUS ‘Ovaltine’ is the bedtime beverage in 
countless thousands of homes throughout the world. 
There is every reason why you, too, should make it your 
regular nightcap—it stands in a class by itself. 
* Consider the Quality 


“Ovaltine’ is a delicious concentration of Nature’s best foods 
fortified with extra vitamins. 


* Consider the Benefits 


‘Ovaltine’ has been accepted over many years for its out- 
Standing value as a prelude to a good night’s sleep. And, 
during sleep, it helps to rebuild strength and vitality 


*% Consider the Value 


‘Ovaltine” provides the highest possible quality at the lowest 
possible price. 


Try a cup of ‘Ovaltine’ tonight—no other beverage can 
give you better sleep. 


altine 


The World’s Best Nightcap 
1/6, 2/9 and 5/- per tin 
ONCE YOU HAVE TRIED ‘OVALTINE’ IT WILL ALWAYS BE YOUR CHOICE 


P.2 





—and a flair 


for fashion 


“FIRST LADY” 


in solid gold 
at £30-Udi 


“GOLDEN 
HEART” 


in gold at 


«GOLDEN 
TREASURE’ 


in solid gold 
at £36-0-0 





OTAR 


Ask your jeweller for ROTARY — by name 


Accuracy and distinction at a reasonable price 





MOTOLUXE 
Model “ROMA” 


A luxury coat... luxurious 
in all but price . 
* Roma ” 


.. This model 
is but one from the attrac- 
tive new Motoluxe range. It is 
shown here in richly embossed 
Alpaca and like all ** Motoluxe ” 
products, it is notable for 

its lightness, its cosy warmth and 
wonderful hardwearing qualities 


The new “ Motoluxe ™ range is 
now to be seen in the leading 
stores. Many models are available 


in nylon too if preferred. 


See also the original Motoluxe 
Rugs and many other winter 
comforts ... spring ear muffs, foot 


and hand muffs and ski-ing hoods 


\. THE COSIEST 
COATS 


Vv 


Coats bear this label 


All genuine * Motoluxe™ 





call for 


Write or name of nearest supplier to Sole Manufacturers 





LEE BROTHERS (OVERWEAR) LTD. Showrooms: 45 Conduit St., London, W.1 





People who don’t know very much 
about the ins and outs of paper will find 
that Spicers do, and are ready to advise 
on every aspect of paper for every business 
or industrial purpose. Where there’s 
a need for paper there’s a need for Spicers’ 


far-reac hing paper knowledge. 


TREET 


All the best * 


PAPERS 


meet at 


SPICERS 


a fine quality pa; 
Excellent colou 
the look 


an provide 


UGHOUT BRITAIN 


OVER THE WORLD 


Tew/N2 
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cA 


man will be eloquent, 


if you give him good wine.” 


fh 


REX SHERRY 
20/- per bottle 


KING'S VAT ScoTcH \Q% 


EMERSON, 


A> 
ve (‘ REPRESENTATIVE MEN : MONTAIGNE’) 
a 


MARLBOROUGH PORT 
19/- per bottle 


° FLEURIGNY FRERES 








The two liners s.s. “ REINA DEL MAR®™ and mv 
“REINA DEL PACIFICO” are able to offer special 
facilities for children including Play Rooms and Play 
Decks, where the children may be left toenjoy themselves 


under the supervision of a children’s Hostess and their 
own Stewardess 
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* The new liner 20,225 ton ss. “REINA DEL MAR’ 
air-conditioned throughout and is equipped with stabilizers 


WHISKY 36/- per bottle CHAMPAGNE 22- 


per bottle 


Our current Price List will be sent with pleasure on request 


DAVID SANDEMAN & SON LTD 


64. PALL MALL, S.W.1 





Consult 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 


(nc. by Royal Charter — 1840) 
PACIFIC BUILDING - JAMES ST. 


or any Travel Agent 


Telephone WHitchall 6937-9 


at the corner of St. James's Street opposite St. James's Palace, and at 


lll, WEST GEORGE ST., GLASGOW, C.2 


- LIVERPOOL 2 
2 53-59, 


MILLER ST., GLASGOW, C.1 











Established 1821 














ancashire for... 


but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


‘4 


Everybody knows that it’s Lancashire for Cotton...but for Insurance 
the World and His Wife come increasingly to the “Yorkshire”. This 
old established Company provides insurance protection all over the 
world and has built up a reputation for reliability and enterprise 
keeping abreast of ever-changing conditions. 

It will be to your advantage to find out what modern forms of 
insurance, backed by over 130 years’ experience, are now available. 
Your local **Yorkshire” Office will readily co-operate in arranging 
protection to suit your needs. 7& 


... the World and His Wife choose 


The YORKSHIRE 
INSURANCE Company 


Chief Offices : 


% For instance the “ Everyman's” 
{ccident Policy which provides £10 
per week for 100 weeks if vou are 
totally disabled in an accident 

1 Jump sum is payable in the event 
of certain permanent injuries or 
death. The cost is little — it 
ensures a good deal ! 


St. Helen's Square, York and 66/67 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


Established 1824 Branches and Agencies throughout the world 
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Q@ PYE LIMITED ie oh 


yourself “Aner 


NEW COMPANIES’ CONTRIBUTION TO GROUP’S 


RECORD RESULTS cigarette 


RETAILERS BEDEVILLED BY FISCAL 
CONDITIONS 


* 
MR. C. 0. STANLEY ON EFFORTS TO STABILIZE HOME MARKET 1n the 


PRICES AND EXPAND EXPORTS 


(he 27th Annual General Meeting of Pye Limited was held on 
September 26th in London, Mr. C. O. Stanley, c.B.£. (the Chairman), BETTER 
presiding 

The following is an extract from the Chairman's statement which had 
been circulated with the report and accounts for the year ended March 
sist, 1956: 

Last year I forecast that the new companies we had purchased during 
the year would this year contribute to the Group's profits not less than a 
juarter of a million pounds. The new companies actually contributed 
more than this amount and you would therefore have expected our group 
profits to be increased by this amount. They have, however, tallen below 
our expectations by over £100,000 because of the increase in Purchase 
l‘ax on television and radio sets from 50 per cent to 60 per cent imposed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in October, 1955. We decided not 
to increase our television prices to cover the increase in tax, consequently 
our margin of profit was considerably reduced. At that time many reports 
appeared in the daily press about manufacturers in this and that industry, 
some of whom were bearing part of the additional tax and some who 
were not increasing prices at all. We purposely refrained from issuing 
any statement to the press, merely advising our retailers that our television 
prices were being maintained at the existing levels. These retailers are 
essential partners in our industry, and since the war ended they have been 
bedevilled by so many official changes in purchase tax and hire purchase 
conditions that they have found the public chary of buying to-day in 
case the merchandise might be a different price to-morrow. No shop- 
keeper can operate for long under these conditions with pre-Budget 
speculation followed by post-Budget headaches. 


Ait Ss 
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Serious manufacturers reflecting on the present press propaganda for 
the stabilization of existing prices must feel that for them to give any 
undertaking on this issue would be unrealistic when they are dependent 
on a vast number of suppliers of services and materials, from telephones 
to tungsten. What I can say now is that it is our intention to reduce our 
margin of profit on domestic radio and television sets, and, if prices on 
which we are dependent remain firm, not only could we stabilize our 
existing prices but we might well be able to reduce them. In addition we 
are devoting an ever increasing proportion of our effort in consolidating 
our hold on world export markets 


DEVELOPMENT OF OTHER INTERESTS 
last year I told you we were concentrating on building up those sides 
our business. which are not based on the popular television and radio 
ct market, and I am glad to say that we have made considerable strides in 
these directions. Our scientific instrument companies have expanded 
and have shown an increase in profit contribution. Our television camera 
and Transmission Division has grown and has had outstanding success in ; 
under-water television application. There is a great increase in the b _ ~ 
demand for television cameras for industrial purposes and it is now obvious p ; The new, bigger Churchman’s 
that as automation evolves, the industrial television camera will play an No. I fully merits the protection given it 


ever increasing part in many automation schemes Our Communications . —_ ° St sail . 
business has had considerable success and has gained a great reputation by the new, hinge-lid pack. Stronger, simpler 
to open, this new pack accords to these fine cigarettes 


for the scientific advances incorporated in its designs. 
In the year ahead we will have to sink more money in the development the permanent protection and freshness they merit. It 
of the export markets and, in addition, finance will be required to establish ensures that the last Churchman’s you take from your 


our Australian television set production unit. In other countries penal . 2 : 4 
taxes and regulations compel us to participate in local manufacture and packet is as firm, smooth and immaculate as the first. 


as a result we must expect, for some short time, a slight reduction in the 
profits of the group. Although I am aware that our shareholders should 


have had an increase in dividend this year, vour Directors felt that as one ° ° 
more visible sign of free enterprise goodwill towards the Government's The fifteen-minute cigarette 


efforts in the national interest, we should forgo our dividend increase 9 
tor this year at 4/14. for 20 


Group earnings at £2,331,848 before Taxation are at a record high level, 
being some £130,000 in excess of the previous year, whilst Profits after 9 
taxation £1,083,321 are some £45,000 in excess of the previous year. } ( { i 

Ihe steady expansion of the Group is reflected in the increases of almost CH Ri M 
£500,000 in Fixed Assets and of £700,000 in Net Current Assets. In 

idition to these, “Trade Investments’’ are up by over £160,000 and 

Investment in Subsidiary Not Consolidated”? up by over £200,000. 

Stocks and Debtors show substantial increases over the previous year’s No l 
figures, the latter due partly to the “‘credit squeeze,” but your Directors e 


are satisfied that adequate reserves have been made to cover any losses | 
which may result. ‘The report and accounts were adopted | 
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“The contents of a gentleman’s cellar 


should include at least a bottle or two of 


Heavenly Cream 
Sherry” 


It was in 1821 that Mr. John Wm. Burdon 
first laid down the soleras from which 
sherry was regularly supplied to the Spanish 
Royal Household and from which now 
comes Heavenly Cream, a sherry ‘‘so well 


conceived as to be the master of all others’’. 
** The Sherry with the lassel 


Bottles 27/6: Half-bottles 14/3 


Shipped by Coleman & Co. Ltd. Norwich 


22 ee. 
WTI 1I~ 7. 


TLS 








** 7 bought a pair in 1920 


and they are still in very good condition as for wear and 
appearance. They have certainly given me real service for 


golf and Canadian country walking.” 








LOTUS Veldtschoen 


The only all-leather shoe 
cis GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 





FLY TO TRIPOLI FOR STERLING 


Fascinating Tripoli, on the Medi- 
terranean shores of Africa (the 
Barbary coast of seafaring history) 
is wonderful from October to 
March: average sunshine over 
7 hours a day. Bright blue skies, 
fine beaches, excellent hotels, 
casino. No Travel Allowance 
worries, for Tripoli is in the 
Sterling Area. And Travel Agents 
here are co-operating with BEA 
to offer this superb value-for- 


money holiday. 


Semennnnnay 


1 Post this coupon for ful! details : 

’ To Tripoli, Dept. (Q), BEA, 
Dorland House, 14/20 Lower 

Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 


ADDRESS 
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AREA SUNSHINE 


10 days ‘all-in’ at an excellent 
Tripoli hotel, including fiying 
BEA Elizabethan there and back, 


tom 4 O GNS. 


inclusive, from London. 
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Sdmundo Res 
+ 
welcomes 


you to 
his 


and invites you to enjoy your 
COCKTAILS, DINNER & DANCING 


from 8.30 every evening 


Presenting the 
EDMUNDO ROS ORCHESTRA 


Supported by Arnold Bailey and his Music 


: 


Leading Cabaret attractions 


twice nightly 


" 
Wea Reservations REGent 7675, 2640 
177 Regent Street, London, W.1 
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I’m afraid 


my husband won't 


have anything 
but Whitbread 


No, it’s been his favourite for years. He 
likes to pretend he’s a bit old-fashioned, 
but I tell him the young people also are 
finding out that it’s worth while taking 

the trouble to choose what one eats and 
drinks 
quality... 


\nd to pay a little more to get the 


. you find that ? I’m not surprised! 


WHITBREAD 


the superb Pale Ale 
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THERE’S NOTHING 
SO GOOD AS A 
CLAY TILED 
8 8) 


at Hestall 


WY HETHI R | 


bear the hall-mark o 


liles 

t increases 
through the years 

But and how important t f , lg Tiles also have durability 
They are made from Stafford acknowledged as the tinest clay 
n the world for tile manufacture are fired at high temperatures 

T he qualit es which re 
this critical select 
material and the | 
1S d Processes ¢ 
permanency of col 
to shaling and laminating 
the characteristic weatherir v an 


mellowing with ag 


C 


THE CENTURIES HAVE PROVED IT! 
1 be beauty of our very old 
houses and villages comes mainly 
from the lovely mellow colours 
of fired clay bricks and Tiles, 
Here is your evidence of dur- 
ability / 

fones are avatiable to-day in 
1C Ml:" Clay Roofing tiles 
FREI WESTMORLAND 
GREEN—CRYSTAL 
GREY - DARK 

HEATHER and others 


CLA lasts| 


for enduring beauty specify 


‘ACME’ SANDSTORM 


clay roofing tiles 
and for floors ‘ACME’ RED FLOOR QUARRIES 
G. H. DOWNING & CO. LTD. (Dept. C.17) 
BRAMPTON HILL, NEWCASTLE, STAFFORDSHIRE 
L.G.B. 


We have compiled a booklet ] 

BUILD IN CHARACTER WITH 
‘ACME’ CLAY TILES 

AND WOULD GLADLY SEND YOI 
A COPY 


and these gracious 
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Chinking, clinking pattern of gold, treble on 
a basso red. Singing colours for the wan 
north room challenging a winter sky. They 


chime, they rhyme, when papers and 


fabrics are chosen together at Sanderson. 


Z 


SANDERSON 


OF BERNERS STREET 


wallpapers and fabrics 


Showrooms : 52-53 Berners Street, London, W.1, and at Leeds, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Exeter, Southampton and Birmingham 


YOUR DECORATOR CAN SHOW YOU THE SANDERSON WALLPAPER BOOK, SANDERSON FABRICS CAN BE SEEN AT LEADING FURNISHERS, 
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with a cartridge 
! of real ink! 


or Z LOOK! = xow tr Loans (| 


Revolutionary C/F 


is loaded with an un- Unbeeskable,  trant- 
” parent C/F cartridges 
breakable cartridge of 


can be carried safely 

real ink. As the barrel is anywhere, even at high 
replaced the cartridge is engl +4 
ridge contains a full 

automatically pierced and measure of fresh ink — 
fresh ink is ready to flow. Waterman's blue-black 
i . . or royal blue. Cartridges 
No mess. No fuss. A com- are na packets of ie 


i 

pletely dry operation so {,) 2/10. You can buy them 

quick and clean you could ; in many countries 

de is then Gate - throughout the world. 
O it in the dark. ' 


| @SEE- now it tooxs 


Jewel-like C/F is quite the best looking pen in the world. 
The nib-section has been designed with an elegant inlay 
flaring back from the diamond-dusted nib. The cap and 
clip taper smoothly away to a polished facet. 














NOW - in rich two Tone co.ours > 


You can choose C/F De Luxe in Jet Black with rolled gold 
cap £5.18.6 or with matching pencil £8.1.8. Or now you can 
choose C/F with Astralite cap in a striking choice of two-tone 
colour combinations: Teal Blue and Grey, Burning Sand 
and Grey or Jet Black with Astralite Cap £4.7.6. With 
matching pencil £6.6.6. 


Waterman's Cf, 


CARTRIDGE fountain pen 


GIFT CASES Every Waterman's C/F Pen or Pen and Pencil 
Set is presented in a luxurious gift case which also contains 
8 cartridges of real ink. A magnificent gift! 


At leading stationers, jewellers and stores -NOW 


MADE BY WATERMAN’S, MAKERS OF FINE PENS AND PENCILS FOR OVER 70 YEARS 
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Space Travel 


will demand a delicacy and accuracy of 
mechanism comparable in many ways to that 
of the beating heart of a ZENITH watch. 


Technical marvels of faultless precision—includ- . 
ing models protected from shock, dust, water and| S&S ~—, Ww ORDER OF UTMOST DEPENDABILITY 
magnetism—ZEN are truly the watches of the Fs TITRE iced 

—_— ae ave Bove — Po ‘f =Dependability is what matters most. \f 
future . . . for the men and women of today. } H 


eae ae Hite =the pict isn’t there y ight as 
ZENITH — INCOMPARABLY SUCCESSFUL | [ity | vi siialhaeieeapes idles alias 
at the Annual Watch Rating Contests at Neuchate!| fi HEE { well not have the set. Decca TV is 


Observatory. (Official Transmitter of the Swiss Radio H ae built to be dependable and dependable 
Time-Signals.) : Cet EE 





it is. The picture is first rate. So, too, 
FIRST! bas ee : : : oe 

FIVE TIMES IN SIX YEARS z is the cabinet: it looks good, it’s beauti- 
Ref. 206 (Lady's) in the Wrist Watch catego:y Bei; F 


18 ct. Gold £44.15.0 ue = =a 'f fully made and beautifully finished ; 

2, <t: Gold £38 0.0 cihinicies ce — : 

tainless Steel £27.10.0 St- : a : : ie? e: 6‘ shida. , 
FOUR TIMES IN FOUR YEARS : SS ea and if it’s one with ‘glide-away 


in the Deck Watch category 








doors what better television 


FIRST! TELE - RADIO: GRAM (Model 444 set could you have? 

SIX TIMES IN SEVEN YEARS| !7-inch, 18-valve, turret tuned for BBC 

and ITA. Automatic anti-fade control. 

7-valve VHF-FM, Short, Medium and 

Long wavebands radio. Garrard 3-speed 

SINCE 1923- auto-changer. Turnover crystal pick-up. 

THE RECORD FOR PRECISION | 2 speakers. Walnut-finished cabinet with 

glide-away’ doors. AC only. 

in the Pocket Watch category 159 gns. (tax paid 


in the Pocket Watch category 


Ref. 302 (Gent's) 
Automatic 
18 ct. Gold £98.17.6 
9 ct. Gold £68.5.0 
Stainless Steel 
£37.15.0 


Please write for 
illustrated catalogue 
to Dept. P.2. 


ZENITH WATCH Co. 
(GT. BRITAIN) LTD. 
119 HIGH HOLBORN, 

LONDON, W.C.1. 17-inch, 18-valve, turret tuned for BBC 

and ITA. Automatic anti-fade control. 

6-inch elliptical speaker in front of wal- 

nut-finished cabinet which is os vith 

‘ glide-away’ doors. AC/DC 17-inch console model, 18-valve, turr: 

83 gns. (tax paid) tuned for BBC and ITA. Automatic 

With legs: 85 gns. (tax patd) anti-fade control. 10-inch P.M. speaker 

. oem: finished cabinet 


H.P. TERMS 

FOR ALL MODELS ee ios. tax paid 

gue aw an at at a ee 
I Post today for fully I-3 BRIXTON RD. { 
ITH [iwrarediot TELEVISION @eo 


| 
| 

THE BETTER WATCH | pene 
al 
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FOUR SQUARE 
— vintage stuff! 


When the wind whips and the frost nips, 

cheat the shivers in a cosy, elegant 
overcoat by Drescott. 

The Drescott range includes all types 

of coats, suitable for any occasion 

Good men’s shops throughout the 

country stock them ina variety of 

tweeds, Meltons and Saxonies, 

and in a wide range of fittings 

You'll recognise the retailer by 

the Drescott showcard in his 

window; but, should you 

fail to find him, please 

drop us a line and we 

will gladly send you 

his nameand address. 


>» . ! 
Pre-war pipes knew this tobacco! 


SSS SRS 


No stalk, no jockeying along to false maturity, 
no artificial flavouring. Sagacious pipemen 
call each cool-smoking, lazy-burning blend 
‘vintage stuff’. Four Square is set apart 


from the crowd by its quality, not its price! 


Clean out your pipe—in anticipation . . . 


Poem SA aay) FOUR SQUARE 


DRESCOTT CLOTHES LTD. Fo) a \ | 6 VINTAGE BLENDS 

of DUDLEY ‘ | REDS: Original Matured Virginia 4/10} oz. 
BLUE 5&5 Original Mixture 4/104 oz. 
YELLOW $5 Cut Cake 4/6} oz 
GREEN $5 Mixture 461 oz 


m the county of Worcester 


Vacuum packed 


tobacco in Also PURPLE $5 Curlies 4/64 oz 
| and 2 oz. tins BROWN 5&5 Ripe Brown 4/64 oz 
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THE 


RANK 


ORGANISATION 


LIMITED, 


Growth of broadly based world interests 





Entertainment tax at present level an insupportable burden 


fhe Nineteenth Annual General Meeting 
of The Rank Organisation Limited and 
the Annual Meetings of its subsidiary 
companies, British and Dominions Film 
Corporation Limited, Gaumont-British Picture 
Corporation Limited, Odeon Associated 
Theatres Limited, and Odeon Properties 
Limited were held on October 5th at the 
Dorchester Hotel, London. 

Mr. J. Arthur Rank, p.L., j.p., the Chairman, 
presided. 

The following are points from his statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended June 23, 1956: 

The Group trading profits are below the 
record level achieved in 1955, but I believe 
the results can be regarded as satisfactory, 
having regard to the problems affecting the 
Cinema Industry during the year. 

While there has been a reduction in the 
Group profits from Exhibition, profits in the 
other sections of the Group’s activities have 
been well maintained. I am pleased to say 
that the Group's manufacturing activities 
continue to prosper. 

Bank Loans and Overdrafts amounted at 
June 23, 1956, to £4,048,678 compared with. 
£4,190,515 at the previous year end. This 
figure includes £873,337 borrowed overseas as 
against £471,985 a year ago: the increase has 
been utilised to finance the acquisition of 
further assets abroad. Of the total U.K. 
indebtedness, £2,120,342 applies to the 
Parent Company, The Rank Organisation 
Limited, and includes approximately £900,000 
for current film production. 

Twenty-one theatres which have been added 
to the two Circuits are divided between the 
two main Groups as follows: 

Gaumont/P.C.T. Group—11 
£1,252,000. 

Odeon Properties and Associated Theatres 

10 theatres, £1,288,000. 

In addition, the Rank Organisation and 
Gaumont-British have jointly agreed to 
acquire on a 60-40 basis a further 12 theatres 
in Northern Ireland; but completion has not 
yet taken place. 

Total Trading Profits amount to £8,000,212 
compared with the record profits of £8,727,035 
for the previous year. After providing 
£1,901,355 for depreciation and £839,403 for 
interest, and after crediting income from 
Trade Investments, etc., the Group profit 
subject to tax is £5,535,812. 

The net Group profit attributable to The 
Rank Organisation Limited is £861,377 
compared with £1,327,939. Special profits 
on sales of fixed assets, redemption of 
debentures, etc., amounting to £421,694 have 
to be added, leaving a net Group surplus after 
taxation for the year of £1,283,071. 


GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

The Corporation's results for the year to 
June 1956 can be regarded as satisfactory, 
particularly since the important manufacturing 
interests have virtually maintained their 
profits at the record level achieved last year. 
I do not expect the profits of the manu- 
facturing subsidiaries to remain at this record 
level in the current year. 

The financial position remains satisfactory ; 
the Parent Company had no bank indebtedness 
at June 23, 1956. 

Consolidated trading profits for the year 
show a reduction at £3,988,791 compared with 
£4,361,861 


theatres, 


BRITISH AND DOMINIONS 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


I am glad to report that the profits of the 
Corporation showed a further increase com- 
pared with the previous year, due to the policy 
of expanding the laboratories at considerable 
cost so as to increase substantially the 
throughput. 

Trading Profits amount to £550,942 
compared with £439,792 in the previous year. 


RANK PRECISION INDUSTRIES LTD. 

The Trading Profit for 1955 amounted to 
£1,377,548 and was only slightly below the 
record year of 1954. After providing for 
substantially increased Depreciation and for 
Interest and Taxation, the net 
available amounted to £502,370. 

Our export sales again increased during the 
year. We have consolidated our position as 
the major British exporter in the type of goods 
manufactured. In order to secure adequate 
representation abroad, we have decided as a 
matter of policy to increase our investments 
in overseas distribution companies. 


RANK-XEROX 

During the year Mr. John Davis carried out 
negotiation with The Haloid Company of 
Rochester, U.S.A., a company which has 
specialised for over fifty years in all forms of 
photographic printing. The Haloid Company 
has undertaken extensive research in the field 
of xerography. 

The application of this process in industry 
has a huge potential. Mr. Davis was success- 
ful in working out with The Haloid Company 
an arrangement whereby the rights for the 
development of this process, world-wide 
outside the United States of America and 
Canada, will be developed by a British 
company whose share capital will be owned 
jointly by The Haloid Company and The 
Rank Organisation [Limited in association 
with Rank Precision Industries Limited. 


PERSONNEL 
The major burden of the year’s problems 
has inevitably fallen on the Group’s chief 
executive, Mr. John Davis, and on behalf of 
the Boards of all the Companies concerned I 
should like to congratulate him = on_ his 
outstanding services to the Group. 


THE BRITISH FILM PRODUCTION FUND 


The British Film Production Fund (the 
Eady Fund) has been of material assistance to 
British picture makers but the annual amount 
of the Fund during the five year period has 
never been equal to the estimates as to its 
potential which had been made when 
negotiations within the industry were con- 
cluded. ‘The President of the Board of Trade 
announced on August 2, 1956, that a statutory 
scheme, comparable in purpose with the 
British Film Production Fund, would be 
brought into operation when the present 
voluntary scheme lapses in October, 1957. 


ENTERTAINMENT TAX 

In the calendar year 1955 Entertainment 
Tax paid by the Cinema Industry amounted 
to £334 million, or 31°6 per cent of the gross 
takings of £106 million at the box office. 
During our last financial year ended June, 
1956 our Group alone contributed £10,000,000 
to the National Exchequer by way of tax. 

A Committee known as the All-Industry 
Tax Committee was set up and appointed 


FILM 


balance 


three professional accountants to act as 
financial advisors. Unfortunately the economic 
difficulties existing in 1956 led the Chancellor 
to decide against any form of tax alleviation 
and our case failed, not, 
merits, but due to 
circumstances. 

I say with great regret that | believe that 
some hundreds of theatres will close in this 
country in the next year. In turn the 
potential carning power of a film producer 
will be reduced which in turn brings a further 
series of problems. The fact that many 
theatres are making losses is clearly brought 
out in the A.I.T.C. case to which I referred 
above. 


I believe, on its 
external national 


OVERSEAS DISTRIBUTION 

Eastern Hemisphere. We have continucd 
to make steady progress throughout the 
Eastern Hemisphere. ‘The demand for our 
films remains good and I look forward to the 
future with confidence. 

Western Hemisphere— U.S.A. ‘The prob- 
lem of distributing British films on a proper 
basis has not yet been solved. 

South America. Much progress has 
been made and I feel sure that the whole ot 
the South American territories will be 
covered by our own offices before the end of 
the current financial year with beneficial results 

We are the only company in the film 
industry outside of California which has set 
up a distribution organisation on a_ global 
basis. Year by year we see increasing justifi- 
cation of our policy and increasing demand 
for the British films which we distribute. 


DIVIDENDS 

The Boards of the various public companies 
in the Group have approached the question 
of dividends on the Ordinary shares in the 
light of the economic problems of the Cinema 
Industry which justify a conservative policy. 

I do not imagine that shareholders would 
anticipate any increased distribution of profits 
and will be relieved to find that we have 
maintained our rates of Ordinary dividend. 


THE FUTURE 

I am as confident as I have always been 
that the cinema will retain its place in our 
way of life in spite of competition from 
television and other forms of entertainment, 
as it must not be forgotten that in this country 
twenty-three million people are provided 
with good entertainment cach week. It 
appropriate relief from Tax is granted, and 
provided that the statutory British Film 
Production Fund is adequate in amount the 
Industry will be able to give a satisfactory 
account of itself. 

Our manufacturing interests, which mak« 
already a significant contribution to Group 
profits, are being developed, and it is our 
intention to extend them still further whenever 
the opportunity arises. 

The Group financial position is sound 
I am satisfied that given reasonable treatment 
from the point of view of Entertainment Tax, 
the future outlook for the Cinema 
will be satisfactory. We shall 
play our full part in it. 

At the meeting of The Rank Organisation 
Limited and at the meetings of each of the 
other companies the report and 
were adopted. 


Industry 
continue to 


accounts 


* <A copy of the Chairman’s full Statement and 
Annual Accounts may be obtained from The Rank 
Organisation Limited, 38 Seuth Street, London, W.1 





Time for adornment 


NO WOMAN wants an elaborate watch to wear inside incredibly small and slender cases. 


every day. But when she’s dressed to impress Let your jeweller show you watches 


SO 
ah! Then an exquisite Swiss watch is worn dainty they can hide their lovely faces behind 
for adornment as well as use... to flatter its a sequir nestle in a bracelet, crown a pin 
wearer's beauty with its own. nrich a ring. Watches flashing with gems 

And how subtly the Swiss craftsmen un- in a lacery of filigree. Watches that 
derstand this dual function of the feminin« know how to wind themselves. 
watch! Many Swiss jewelled-lever movements watches of 


have been reduced to fit and work perfect, 


And for men 
classic dignity, some slender as 


a wafer. See them all and make your choice. 


Your jeweller’s knowledge is your safeguard Time is the art of the Swiss 


ry SSL 
Buy from a jeweller, who can service a watch 


as well as sell it. His advice is skilled and SWISS FEDERATION OF WATCH MANUFACTURERS 


knowledgeable — and very well worth having 
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CONOMISTS have welcomed 

the British Productivity Council 
publication Ammunition, which 

tells of higher production at lower cost 
achieved in Royal Ordnance factories by 
the successful application of work-study 
methods. The cost of living has had 
more than its share of the limelight: it 
was time the cost of dying got a look-in. 


Nothing Sacred 

‘TRAINED on the spot, 
reporting on the preliminary bouts, say 
that this U.S. 


observers 


Presidential election 


campaign is likely to be fought “at a 
very low level of ethics.” This is the 
first hint the American elector has had 
that this time they're trying to drag 
ethics into It. 


Pot-Boiler 

It is to be hoped that official recog- 
nition will be given to the suggestion, in 
a reputable newspaper correspondence 
column, that Britain should counter the 
seizure of the Canal by claiming owner- 
ship of the Nile—a claim based on 
unassailable geographical evidence that 
the river rises in Lake ‘Tana and Lake 
Victoria, and that its waters, on which 
Colonel Nasser’s inland shipping flows 
to prosperity, don’t belong to him at all. 
It would need to be made clear to any 
investigating body, of course, that Lake 
Tana is in Ethiopia, and that assertions 
of British might evoke 
proprietorial feelings not only in the 
breast of Haile Selassie, but of those 
Italians recalling that it belonged to 
Mussolini in 1935-41; also that Lake 
Victoria is half in Uganda and half in 


ownership 


~ CHARIVARIA 


Tanganyika, and that both countries, 
finding themselves unexpected share- 
holders in a rich property, might well 
react with an upsurge of nationalism, 
either in the form of joint rebellion 
against Westminster, or tribal strife over 
the ownership of the other half of the 
lake. The complete course of events 
naturally defies confident prediction, 
but whatever happened it would keep 
the Security Council supplied with 
material indefinitely 
until 


or at any rate 
sick to death of 
Suez and turned with relief to all that 
sadly neglected crisis-fodder running to 
waste around 


everyone Was 


Formosa and _ the 


Pescadores. 


On Its Stomach? 

AMERICAN service men in this country 
are said to feel a bit cool towards the 
U.S. Army’s new official song, “The 
Army Rolling Along,” to be 
dedicated at British bases next month. 
They some Pentagon 
paganda plot tied up with 
publicized dieting directive. 


Goes 
suspect pro- 
that well- 


Whistling in the Dark 


Last week was no time to spread 


rumours about another rise in the cost 





are 


~ aaa 
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of television licences. Cinemas every- 


where had never been going cheaper. 


Sad Case 

EDITORIAL comment on the retirement 
of Mr. Clement almost 
universally tinged with sympathy and 
respect; his emotional state at Folkestone 
was mentioned with a nice restraint, and 
several 


Davies was 


commentators 


419 


upbraided his 


October 


10 1956 


audience for their overt anxiety to be off 
with the old love and on with the new. 
Such tenderness of heart among journal- 
ists is rare, and is thought to be due, in 
Mr. Clement Davies’ to a very 
real compassion for a man who, sur- 
rendering the party leadership after a 
lifetime of political oratory, still couldn't 
hit on any more startling piece of 
imagery than all that stuff about handing 
over the tiller, stepping down from the 
bridge, and going below. 


case, 


Hard Facts 

TIMELY words firmly spoken can do 
wonders to keep a nation level-headed 
in a crisis. The chairman of the Parlia- 


mentary Committee of the National 


Association of Master Bakers had _ to 
arrest the bread-price panic somehow, 
and his announcement that bread was 
still cheaper than dog biscuits made 
thousands think twice before making a 
change. 


No Boo to a Goose-Step 

ForMER S.S. officers, until now only 
eligible for service in the rank and file 
of the new German army, can under 
revised provisions hold commissions; 
they will be required, however, to 
“prove that they have rejected Nazi 
ideas.” This may take some proving, 
evidence of negative qualities being 
hard to come by. Perhaps it will 
do if they can prove good, old-fashioned 
Prussianism. 


One of Ours? 
Russia hardly likely to let 
America get away to a flying start with 


Was 





her artificial space satellites, and has 
lost no time in publicizing a parallel 
project, which proposes to circle the 
Earth with Soviet saucers as soon as 
may be. Neutral commentators expect 
these to be somewhat larger than the 
American ones, otherwise the sponsor- 
ing body—the International Com- 
mission for the Co-ordination and 
Control of the Scientific and Theoretical 
Works in the Field of Organization and 
Performance of Interplanetary Com- 
munications at the Council of 
Astronautics of the Academy of Science 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics—won’t be able to get its 
name on. 


” 


“Si Monumentum 

Cuture looks increasingly to America 
for its patrons, and it is right that some 
of this bounty should be distributed 
within its own shores. Most recently 
exemplifying this is Mr. Bing Crosby’s 
gift of $160,000 to his alma _ mater, 
Gonzaga University, for the building of 
a Crosby Memorial Library. This will 
house Mr. Crosby’s own films and 
gramophone records. 


Traffic Problem 

Tue City motorist’s to-morrow 
Is dark with added fears. 

He who already drives in sorrow 


Has now to park in tiers. 
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The Foggy Bottom Blues’ 
(Air—“‘The Foggy, Foggy Dew’’) 


HEARD a young man cry in the night 
“TI wish I knew what got ’em 
To build a great new House for the State 
In a swamp called Foggy Bottom. 
The mist is on the files,” he cried, 
“The fog is on the news, 
Nobody knows where anybody goes, 

And I’ve got the Foggy Bottom Blues.”’ 
“The mist ts on the marsh,” he cried, 
“The fog rolls down the gullies, 

And there’s no knowtng if I’m coming or I’m going, 
For I’m following Foster Dulles.” 


“John Foster Dulles, gentle Jack, 
Is faithful as a frog: 
He lifts his friends upon his back, 
And drops them in the bog. 
He drops them in the swampy sea, 
And while he wipes his shoes 
‘O Lord,’ says he, ‘what fools these mortals be!’ 
Which gives me the Foggy Bottom Blues.” 
“The mist is on the marsh,” he cried, 
“The fog rolls down the gullies, 
And I can’t say where America’s to-day, 
For she’s following Foster Dulles.” 


“O Gee, that guy is off again! 
He’s after a new Idea: 
But that won’t last till the night is past 
He’s got idearrhaea. 
Ideas, and ideals too 
But I wish he’d take to booze, 
For oh it’s hell what a goodygood can do, 
And I’ve got the Foggy Bottom Blues.’ 
“The mist ts on the marsh,” he cried, 
“The fog rolls down the gullies, 
I steer a course like an epileptic horse, 
For I’m following Foster Dulles.” 


‘‘November 6 is the day of fat 


For which we all prepare, 


And I can’t wait for the golden date 
John Foster won't be there. 
John Foster will have put his foot 
Too often in the ooze: 
No more he'll romp in the Secretary Swamp, 
And I won’t have the Foggy Bottom Blues 
“The mist is on the marsh,” he cried, 
“The fog rolls down the gullies, 
And the poor old world to the wilderness is hurled, 
For it’s following Foster Dulles.” A. P. Hi. 


* The State Department has had an “attack of ‘foggy bottom blues’— Foggy 


Jottom’ is an old name for the site on which it stands."’—The Times 


420 
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UN 


OR my money, about the nicest 

times of the year are those when 

something happens to ‘turn the 
thoughts of one and all, however fleet- 
ingly, towards the United Nations. 
Aren't we all, sometimes, just a wee bit 
apt to go on our way almost forgetful of 
U N—taking it for granted? And then, 
how refreshing it is one day to enter 
train or bus and the man opposite is 
and the 
man next him says ‘What about the 
veto?” 


saying ‘Yes, but the veto,” 


and the first man says “Well, 
that’s what I’m saying, ‘What about 
the veto,’ what?” 

Bucks you up no end. 

Even if yours is the kind of what I 
call “ culturally under-privileged” home 
where conversation is normally limited 
to ‘‘ Well, it only means more inflation,” 
and ‘* Redundancy my foot,” you'll find 
that with a little practice and a little bit 
of what I call 
you too can find yourself chatting easily 
and naturally about UN. 


‘“mental elbow-grease” 


Of course there are some people 


particularly, I’m afraid, among our 
younger members, and yet it is pre- 
cisely the youth, isn’t it, that’s so vitally 
important, start getting 


apathy and’ cynicism and that type of 


because you 


thinking there and you’re liable to end 
up in the soup, as Clement Davies so 
rightly points out, or take the old League 
of Nations 


who are content to say 


By CLAUD 


that thing about the veto and imagine 
they ’ve covered the whole subject. 

Wrong. 

To begin with, it’s the principle that 
counts. And do realize that when 
you're trying to keep your eye on UN 
the first thing to remember is that it is in 
constant but regular motion, moving 
you can ascertain this from any good 
speech—either away from those basic 
principles which were proclaimed at its 
inception and without strict adherence 
to which no organization of the kind can 
hope to ctc., etc., or back to them in a 
new spirit of imaginative understanding 
and sincere co-operation akin to the 
spirit which inspired those who, at San 
Francisco in 1945, had the vision to 
etc., etc. 

Also Peru, Cuba, or—if that’s the 
way you feel about things—Colombia. 
They have to be there. Because after all, 
suppose you have what I always call 
a “situation” 
dispute 


(and I do not mean a 
far less, I need hardly say, 
a threat to peace) in, for instance, 
Singapore, you’re very apt to find that 
the only countries that seem not to be in 
some way interested parties are Peru, 
Cuba, or, as I say, Colombia. 

Which of course, that in 
principle they are the ones to handle the 
whole situation, although if this dénoue- 
ment seems to bother anyone very much, 


means, 


a quick flick of the procedure handle 





COCKBURN 
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and an easy-to-make re-meshing of the 
resolution can knock all that sort of rot 
into a cocked hat. Or, if skies look dark, 
Foster Dulles can fly in from somewhere 
and say something. 

(And incidentally there’s a man that 
never lets you down; a real old trouper. 
Just when you’re through holding your 
sides and rolling in the aisle and you’re 
saying to yourself “‘He’s got to the peak, 
he’ll never pull a better gag than that,” 
he does it. I understand he’s just now 
perfecting a routine where his spokes- 
men, instead of coming out with the 
official denial after Dulles has finished 
his speech or statement, do the job 


paragraph by paragraph. For quick, 


sophisticated audiences they say opposite 


things simultaneously. 
Was it 
prominent 


A riot.) 
Menzies or 
who _ told 


some other 
some cynically 
apathetic doubters somewhere or other 
the other day that the British Common- 
wealth and Colonial Empire are not 
Well, 
wasn't original, 
because the phrase has been used twice 
annually about UN 1945. 
Not, mind you, that it isn’t a fine, 
trenchant phrase which certainly needed 
coining. 


blowing up but growing up? 
whoever said it, it 


since late 


I wonder was it Attlee who said it first? 


He was there, you know, in San 


Francisco the day it all began—just a 
Major then, but what a Major, and 
a guarantee of progress. 

there too, and well do I 
remember his 


I was 
trim soldierly figure, 
bobbing across the hotel lobby just 
behind Orson Welles and Rita Hay- 
worth and the top spies and_ the 
deputation from the Oakland Chamber 
of Commerce. Eden also graced the 
just a Mr. then, but what 
a Mr., and a guarantee of firm, flexible 
diplomacy. 


pre rceedi Zs 


Well do I remember Azs 
trim soldierly figure, visible across the 
hotel lobby just behind Robert Boothby, 
Kingsley Martin, Francis Williams, Sam 
Goldwyn, the other top spies, and the 
deputation from Jchovah’s Witnesses. 

We were well on the way to having a 
nice conversation about Trusteeship 
it was a topic nice people talked about at 
the epoch—but just then a sailor home 
from the sea tossed an empty whisky 
bottle through a window and fell flat 
on his face. 
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Two official spokesmen, rising imme- 
diately to the occasion, stepped forward 
to allay dismay by stating that this was 
one of those incidents typical of what 


they always called the “birth pangs” of 


this great organization. And that went 
too, they said, for any other little thing 
that might happen, like the Argentine 
being put in charge of the Department 
for Saving Democracy or Mr. Stettinius 
performing what, by hindsight, can be 
seen as an exercise in early Dullesism. 

It was a fine statement, and when, 
just at its conclusion, another sailor 
threw a bottle and fell on his face, 
everyone knew just how to take it and 
had a boldly imaginative approach. 

It was a thing you had to keep a handy 
supply of always ready in San Francisco; 
you never knew when you might need 
it. And if you were caught without it 
you were apt to get a fearful wigging 
from everyone else. They didn’t stand 
for cynicism in San Francisco. Not Rita 
Hayworth or Francis Williams or 
anyone. 

Another thing you had to be a bit 
careful of was the League of Nations 
correct method of reference to. 

Very incorrect method: “This 
reminds me of that ghastly fiasco at 
Geneva when . . .” 

Correct method: “In the bad old 
days at Geneva, with their timidly 
unimaginative approach, this sort of 
situation could have ended up in some- 
thing pretty sticky. Poor old League. 
Learned a lot since then. From now on 
the nations of the earth. . .” 

Got in a lot of trouble myself by 
quoting, with reference to UN, a 
remark made to me years and years 
before by a Frenchman at Geneva who 
took a long cool look at the delegates 
and said sombrely “I am by profession 
a caricaturist, but here photography 
suffices.” 

A man from the Oakland Chamber of 
Commerce who chanced to overhear my 
remark was so shocked that he stopped 
right in the middle of a publicity talk 
to turn and snarl at me. 

“You some kind of fascist or some- 
thing?” he said, and would, I think, 
have taken violent action had not, at 
that moment, a sailor, whose vision was 
blurred, mistaken him for someone else 
and struck him with a bottle, after 
which they both fell flat on their faces. 
I noticed from the sailor’s capband that 
his ship was registered in Panzma. 





“ Foreign journalist asks if we're feeling the effects of the Western 


economic squeeze.” 


Lilli Marlene Rides Again 


IGOROUS and hearty, cured of desert sores, 

See them at the party of Rommel’s former Korps’s. 
British and Germans join as one 
With Fraulein Lale Anderson 

To sing Lilli Marlene, 

To sing Lilli Marleen. 


As they lift the seidel, what is it they sing, 
Manstein and Speidel and Marshal Kesselring? 
“The Afrika Korps will watch with care 
The boys who in the Bundeswehr 

Will sing Lilli Marlene, 
Will sing Lilli Marleen!” 


And this is why they find the whole affair such fun: 
The Allies serve for two years, the Bundeswehr for one. 
That seems to be the final test 
Of whom she really liked the best, 
That old Lilli Marlene, 
That old Lilli Marleen. 
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Taxis : For Workers Only 


SYDNEY 

F you want to understand the 

Australian way of life in all its 

simple splendour you can’t do 
better than study the pregnant remark 
made by Mr. Rixon, president of the 
Sydney Taxi Drivers Association, at a 
“After 
all,’ said Mr. Rixon, “‘it is the working 
man, and the working man only, who 
uses taxis. The millionaires ride in 
their own cars.” 


protest meeting here recently. 


For the benefit of those who feel a bit 
dazed by this sort of thing I have jotted 
down a few helpful notes. 

To begin with, Mr. Rixon’s statement 
is not as silly as it sounds. We may 
admit straight away that millionaires in 
\ustralia, as in other countries, generally 
ride in their own cars, unless of course 
they are wealthy graziers, when they 
probably ride in their own aeroplanes 
instead. It would be wrong, however, 
to assume from this that there are only 
two classes in Australia, millionaires and 
workers. A few middle-class types have 
been seen in Sydney and Melbourne, 
though they would probably deny it if 
challenged. Perhaps the truth is that 
Australians are essentially a middle- 


class people pretending desperately 
either to be millionaires or workers. 

But it is the first part of Mr. Rixon’s 
theorem that really matters. Is it true 
that “it is the working man, and the 


’ 


working man only, who uses taxis”? 











Roy Davis 


Well, yes and no. Certainly working 
men do use taxis. What’s more they 
use them where even a London million- 
aire might hesitate. I have stood in 
William Street in Sydney at lunch time 
and seen wharfies (dockers to you) roll 
out of the pubs and pile noisily into 
taxis in order to go back to work in the 
docks at Woollomooloo exactly 300 yards 
away—down hill. (Admittedly it was a 
warmish day.) Working men go to the 
races in taxis, to the pictures in taxis 
and to work in taxis—and think nothing 
of it. Taxis are nearly as cheap as 
Sydney’s trams and buses and a good 
deal more convenient. 

However, other people, like myself, 
use taxis too, but then we do it in a 
democratic sort of way which makes 
it all right. 
taxis by 


In Sydney you don’t hail 
shouting after them in an 
emasculated tenor. ‘The proper pro- 
cedure is to whistle shrilly through the 
fingers or teeth. If, like me, all you can 
produce by this method is a kind of hiss 
like that emitted by the Japanese on 
being introduced, the best thing is to 
jump in the path of a taxi—they are 
always painted in at least two colours 
and wave hopefully. Sydney taxis can 
stop in their own length even when, as 
is generally the case, they are doing 
fifty miles an hour. 

The next step is a ticklish one. If 
you are a man and alone it is correct to 
sit in front beside the driver. It is not 
true, as has sometimes been said, that 


the driver will challenge you to fight if 


you get in the back seat, but he will 
generally manage to make you feel that 
you have committed an error of taste. 
A single woman, on the other hand, may 
sit in the back without giving offence, 
though she may sit in front without 
causing surprise. Some attractive young 
women find, after experience, that 
democracy can be carried too far. 

If you sit in front then you are 
expected to talk to the driver or at least 
to listen while he talks. I’m told that 
New York taxi-drivers invariably talk 
politics. Sydney taxi-drivers will touch 
on politics—generally to express their 
contempt for all politicians—but more 
often prefer to discuss sport, racing and 
the iniquities of the police. With a little 
prompting they will tell you of their 
experiences as a taxi-driver, which are 
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JOHN PRINGLE 


always colourful, with a few notes on 
how to tell a drunk at fifty yards, where 
to get liquor after hours and where to 
find the latest two-up game. One told 
me, at great length and in lurid detail, 
his sexual adventures in three different 
cities. They would have astonished 
Henry Miller. 

Fascinating though these monologues 
are, newcomers to Sydney often find it 
hard to concentrate. Either they are 
staring in horror at the speedometer 
(which is much more alarming than the 
clock) or at the traffic racing on each side 
of them. Narrow escapes are frequent 
and provide an opportunity for a genial 
exchange of compliments. ‘Pull yer 
head in, mug!” and “Where did yer 
learn to drive, yer silly bastard!” are 
two of the least imaginative. So routine 
are these that they cause no offence. 
Indeed when we first came to Sydney 
my children concluded that this was the 
correct behaviour and would cheerfully 
yell “Bastard” out of the window at 
some sedate woman driver who hap- 
pened to come rather near our car in a 
traffic jam. 

At any moment, too, your taxi-driver 
may brake utter 
swerve 
violently towards the pavement and say 
cheerfully ‘Do you mind if I ask where 
this cove’s 


suddenly —causing 


chaos in the following traffic 


going?” If the man is 
going anywhere in your direction—and 
sometimes if he isn’t—the driver will 
say “‘Hop in, mate” and drive off again. 
This is known as multiple hiring and, 


like so 


habits, is illegal. 


many of Sydney’s favourite 
The snag is that you 
still pay full fare, so that the driver may, 
on a good run, be paid three times for 
the one journey. This seems a bit hard, 
but at least it makes you realize how 
much better it is to be demecratic and 
sit in front with the driver in comfort 
than to be snobbish and sit with three 
rather ebullient wharfies in the back seat. 

When you get to your destination you 
will be surprised at the cheapness of a 


journey which seems to have lasted a 


long time. The driver will not expect 
a tip but will thank you if you give him 
You part like old friends and, 
speaking for myself, feeling a lot more 
like a working man than you have ever 
done 


one. 


before. Perhaps that’s what 


Mr. Rixon meant. 
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Petals Open, Granite Melts 


HE was a wan, tired, small thing, 


wearing a black and yellow mac 

and a mousy hat such as you see 
in Batley. In the hotel register she 
signed herself Ulanova, G., nationality 
blank, home town Moscow. The girl 
behind the cocktail bar, who had 
expected a sable stole and a shimmer of 
ex-Romanov emeralds, didn’t believe a 
word of it. 

There are Japanese paper flowers, 
insignificant lumps, that bloom when 
you drop them into water. That is the 
way with Ulanova, G. The water tank 
in her case is theatre. Spotlight and 
painted canvas open her petals and give 
them iridescence. Her Juliet, a heavenly 
fragility, was watched by a boxful of 
Soviet high-ups granite faces 
arranged in a row, one row 


seated, the other standing, as if for a 


with 
double 


family photograph or jury service in some 
people’s court way back in the Urals. 

At the end, with the complete Bolshoi 
company massed on the stage and foot- 
men carrying flowers on by the crate 
and Capulcts with striped legs taking 
colour-snaps of Montagues in red and 
vellow tights and the cntire audience 
gasping and goosefleshy with devotion, 
Webster shook - General 
Administrator Chulaki’s hand and told 
him what a wholesome, healing thing 


Commissar 


international co-operation was. By this 


time some of the granite pieces had 
found their way into the footlights’ 
glare; they stood among the flowers like 
headstones. 

After curtain-fall a 


ganz in white 


overalls brought out spanners, tubular 
steel and matting and rigged gangways 
across the orchestra pit, so that tout 
Londres, escorting hunks of Paris, New 
York, Berlin, all very tout indeed, could 
troop on to the stage for so crammed 
and congested a lobster-and-champagne 
supper that I wished I hadn't left my 
steel-ribbed waistcoat behind. Two 
alert, wiry wraiths from the Diaghilev 
years, ‘Tamara Karsavina and Marie 
Rambert, sang ballet tunes at each other 
and at a tubby, shortsighted man with 
hair like iron filings, Yuri Faier, the 
Bolshoi conductor. Elbows pinioned by 
the crush, Mr. Faier managed to take 
in prawns and lettuce, balance a brim- 
ming glass and sing back in a voice that 
cut the night like a fretsaw. 

Pinned against a trifle and ice-pudding 
counter, Mr. Chulaki made a technical 
point about the difference between the 
Covent Garden and Bolshoi stages. A 
pinky, blue-eyed dumpling of an inter- 
preter helped him out. 
than ever like a Carthusian 
pebble stressing the natural 
solemnity of his gaze, Mr. Chulaki 
explained: “If the artist were using 
the same jump in the dance as we use in 
Moscow, that big jump, because of the 
smallness of your stage, would take him 
out into the audience and on to some- 


Looking more 
monk, 
lenses 


body’s knee. The strain on our artists is 
simply terrific. But we want to show 
you all our monumental performances. 
We know our work will be a great 
contribution to the bettering of relations 
between the peoples.” 
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Mr. Chulaki’s oratory, when it gets 
going, spreads east and west like a 
concrete frieze in a park of popular 
culture. About the time and space snags 
which the Bolshoi has been up against 
he had had much to say at a press con- 
ference the previous night. From my 
front row chair I was on the point of 
saying the Bolshoi had only its own 
dickerings and delays to blame for these 
difficulties when a young man, who later 
pleaded in extenuation that he was from 
The Times, suddenly folded the confer- 
ence by thanking Mr. Chulaki for his 
nice speech and reminding him what a 
busy man he was. Mr. Chulaki then 
disappeared like a shot off a shovel. 

As the party thinned I looked around 
for The Times man with the 
vague intention of taking him apart. 
I was distracted from the hunt by a 
German music critic who boasted he 
had drunk twelve glasses of champagne. 
“Only somebody inquired 
malignantly. My head was still full of a 
minor Capulet girl with slant brows 
and a smile with disdain and queenliness 
in it. Throughout the Ball scene I had 
worshipped her through my opera 
glasses. And now here she was before 
me:a simple, pretty thing with an orchid 
in mauve cloth crawling on an ill-tailored 


young 


twelve?” 


shoulder. With her was a shy insurance 
clerk who, half an hour earlier, had been 
the statuesque, terrifyingly handsome 
Paris. ‘Two more Japanese flowers had 
been lifted out of water, folded, dried 
and deromanticized. 

But I saw one of the granite pieces 
crack and melt and laughingly put an 
arm round his companion’s shoulder. 
R. A. Butler was talking French to a 
ring of corps-de-ballet girls with the 
smile of a kindly, understanding G.P. 
In the distance I glimpsed Sir Hartley 
Shawcross handing a plate to a ravenous 
young stage hand who wore one of those 
curious Soviet suits of denatured blue 
which look as though they have been 
left out in sun and salt-water. The 
smile Sir Hartley wore was his bland, 
Olympian one. On her way out Marie 
Rambert (‘‘a grandmother three times 
over,’ exulted someone in her train) did 
three cartwheels in a row, her galvanic 
grey hair sweeping the lobby carpet. 
Everything had turned out for the best 
in the most divided of worlds. 
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Don’t Worry, I’ve Got One Too 


HE admission of personal frailty 
seems to be on the increase in the 
professions. 

Thirty or forty years ago, perhaps 
much less, it was a rare thing for a 
doctor to have anything the matter with 
him. Overtly, at any rate. He kept his 
troubles to himself, preferring to present 
himself to his patients as a being above 
ailments. It was impossible, as he stood 
watch in hand beside the bed, bene- 
volent but aloof, to suppose that he was 
ever called upon to put his tongue out. 
But the modern doctor has had every 
known complaint, and glories in it. 
Often it is difficult to tell him the 
history of one’s own trouble because he 
keeps interrupting to say that he had a 
bad go of it himself last week, and 
ought not to be up and about. More and 
more, when the man calls, one has got 
into the way of asking him first how he 
is, and insisting that he sits down by 
the fire and takes things easy with a 
glass of sherry. 

In this contemporary technique of 
stepping, as it were, out of the pro- 
fessional garments, of adopting a 
position of equality of frailty with the 
layman, the Church lags somewhat 
behind the medical profession. This is 
curious, for it had a flying start. Long 
before doctors began to get ill, the use 
of the word “‘we” when discussing sin 
from the pulpit was a commonplace 
among clergymen. It may have lacked 
the ring of real conviction, but it was 
there; the possibility of error among the 
ordained, at least up to the rank of 
bishop, was openly admitted. But 
progress has been disappointingly slow. 
The addition, in modern times, of the 
words “you and I” (“We are sometimes 

are we not?—a little bit hasty, you 
and I, a little bit thoughtless, a little bit 
unkind . . .”’) marks a certain advance, 
but there is as yet a vagueness, a lack of 
the specific frankness of the doctor's 
description of his migraine. If the 
Church is to get close to the people, to 
acquire the common, or TV touch, it 
must bare its breast with a little more 
abandon. It is no use being broad- 
minded about other people’s _ sins 
unless you are prepared to broadcast 
your own. So the day cannot be far off 
when some young curate will jerk his 
congregation out of its selfish pre- 


occupation with its own prevarications 
with the cry “I told a fearful whopper 
myself last Wednesday.’ Perhaps (for 
one cannot be everywhere on Sunday 
mornings) it has already dawned. 

The legal profession understandably 
brings up the rear. The Bench in 
particular, with its long tradition of 
flawless majesty, is hesitant about 
casting aside its trappings and appearing 
before its tortious and erring clientele 
as a man and a brother. One has only 
to conceive of the Lord Chief Justice 
putting a murderer at his ease by con- 
fessing that he himself, when younger, 


By H. F. ELLIS 


threw a brick at his governess, but 
missed, to appreciate the immense 
difficulties that hinder the judiciary 
from taking the plunge and joining in 
the swim. But it is perhaps possible to 
see the first faint beginnings of a move 
in the right direction—the merest 
tentative toe in the water—in an 
incident at Wandsworth the other day 
when the judge, exhibiting his old 
football scar to a little girl whose fore- 
head was similarly marked after an 
accident, used the memorable words 
“Don’t worry, I’ve got one too.” 

One must be careful not to make too 














“"'Scuse me, guv, can you tell me the bloke to see about starting up a 
little roadside snack-bar in this ’ere Christ Church Meadow?” 
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much of the affair. ‘The little girl was 
in no way blameworthy, indeed she was 
the plaintiff in the case and received 
agreed damages; so that the judge in 
himself with her injury 
admitted no moral shortcomings, nor 


associating 


even a civil misdemeanour, but only a 
slight physical flaw. He was simply 
concerned, in a humane and kindly way, 
to cheer the child up by showing her 
that it was possible to have a scar on 
the head and still succeed in life. We 
have a long way to go yet before any 
judge will dream of using the same 
words in, let us say, a razor-slashing 
case. Still, it seems likely that when the 
Wandsworth judge displayed his injury 
there must have been some little dis- 
arrangement, a momentary hoisting or 
tilting, of the wig; and there is surely 
significance, a promise for the future, 
in an action so likeable, so unjudge-like, 
so careless of pomp and power. A foot- 
balling judge with a movable wig—here 
is the very stuff of humanity! ‘Those who 
remember Mr. Justice Avory in court 
will recall that his slightest movement, 
perhaps to make a note, would send a 
startled whisper “He’s real!” susurrat- 
ing round the public gallery. His head, 
for all one knows, have been 
with the cicatrices of old 
quarterstaff wounds, but he would have 
died rather than reveal them in open 
court. 


may 
COV ered 





There has, then, been an 
advance. Nothing sensa- 
tional as yet. Had the 
plaintiff’s wound been on 
her ankle, we cannot say 
with certainty that the judge 
would have lifted his trouser 
leg and rolled down his 
sock to display some old 
half-forgotten hack. There 
are formidable barriers of 
prejudice and conservatism 
still to be thrust aside. 
Progress towards what the 
Americans so well call 
Togetherness is bound to be 
first in 


slow; 
the Wandsworth manner, a 
readiness to compare notes with the 
plaintiff (“You’re lucky. I was 
chiselled out of twice that sum myself 
a month or two ago”); then, perhaps, a 
more brotherly and down-to-earth 
attitude towards the witness-box (‘‘I 
observe that the witness is wearing an 


Old Carthusian tie. Don’t worry, etc., 


etc.’’); and so to the more or less open 
admission of moral frailty:(“‘ Prisoner at 
the Bar, you have been found guilty of 


the infamous crime of arson. Well, I 
suppose we have all started a fire here 
and there in our time, but there are 
circumstances in this case... .””). Even 
then the legal profession will only have 
reached the point at which the Church 
stands to-day. It may not be for years, 
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it may not be in our lifetime that the 
Bench overtakes the long lead estab- 
lished by the medical profession and can 
boldly confound the stammering defend- 
ant with the cry “Don’t try to pull the 
wool over my eyes, young man. I was 
embezzling before you were born.” 
That will be a day. 


professions 


And where the 
lead, others will surely 
follow. The Army will be a better place 
when the sergeant-major’s brutal ‘Get 
your hair cut!” is followed by the 
softening admission “It’s damn near as 
Whitehall could catch 
the fever with advantage. It will be a 
rare comfort, when one writes to the 
Inspector of Taxes pointing out that the 
latest Demand is more than flesh and 
blood can stand, to get the stereotyped 
reply “Don’t worry, I’ve got one too.” 


long as mine.” 
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Reading a Letter that’s Fallen in the Bath 


with Pascal’s Homo sum and the 

bridegroom’s “‘ Ladies and Gentle- 
men, to-day I am a toast-rack.”” At any 
rate, | am a girl and I’m reading Anglo- 
Saxon at Oxford, and the other day I 
went sailing at Paignton and_ got 
concussion, and it’s all relevant. 

But before I write about the boom 
that hit me I must tell you about 
Charlie. Charlie’s first names are really 
Addersley Francis de Ladbroke Breganze, 
and he’s an Old Etonian at the House. 
It was only when he joined the Labour 
Club that he called himself Charlie. 
The Secretary says he’s fallen for the 
Proletarian Embrace; but then 
people don’t know the difference between 
Arthur Horner of the N.U.M., and John 
Horner of the F.B.U. Charlie does. 
Charlie went to Conference and was 
going to move a motion on Standing 
Orders, but Mr. Gooch didn’t hear him 
and he wasn’t called. Charlie’s trouble, 
I think, is that he’s too quiet. 

Indeed, it was a long time before 


| AM a girl. You may compare this 


some 

















By NATASHA EDELMAN 
Charlie spoke at all in my presence. I 
remember the occasion well. It was 
during a tutorial when we were dis- 
cussing canis and hund. “ And will you, 
sir, tell us the link between those two 
words?” our tutor asked with what I 
thought was un petit bout d’ironie. (It 
was really the way he said “‘sir.’’) 
Charlie reflected for a moment. He 
seemed to be returning from a far place. 
Then he said in his light, clear voice 
(it was like the sound of a piccolo) 
“Old English—hund—Old Teutonic 
hundo— Sanskrit—cwn—cun—-canis.”’ 
And then he added the one word “sir.” 
Our eyes met above our tutor’s head, 
and we smiled. 

The next time we saw each other was 
at the Labour Club. Crossman, I recall, 
made a brilliant speech entitled ‘‘ Where 
is the Left?” and I was sitting between 
Charlie and Clarrie. It was the happiest 
day of my life. 

But first a Clarrie. 


word about 


Clarrie’s at Ruskin, and really his name 
is Clarendon. Whereas Charlie is tall 
six foot four and oblong—Clarrie is only 
of moderate height, five foot and square. 
Charlie has lately taken to shortening 
his vowels; Clarrie, since he’s been at 
Oxford, lengthens them at parties. 
Charlie drinks only beer; Clarrie only 
sherry. When Charlie once spoke of his 
beagles I think I saw Clarrie twitch 
with social resentment. But I have never 
seen a sadder look than on Charlie’s 
face on the two occasions when Clarrie 
began triumphantly “When I was 
shop steward at Brigys . . Charlie 
simply shrivelled with envy. 

Charlie and Clarrie—I love them 
both. Charlie with his profile of Pollux, 
the shoulder of Leander. And Clarrie 
so ugly that he excites me. All they had 
in common was the green ink they use 
for their notes. I see them still as they 
were at Paignton—Charlie tanned a 
champagne amber and reading 7’hin Ice, 
and Clarrie, his domed head each day a 
shade redder, that brave red reaching 





Fou 


into the freckled aureole of his ginger 
hair. 

And if I now hurry on to that terrible 
yet wonderful time at Paignton it isn’t 
because I want to skip those glowing 
days of last term—talk in 
( lydeside 


punts of 
Matsu = and 
Quemoy in the, High, and Mr. Cousins 
passim. 


caulkers, of 


Oh no, it’s because I want to 
get on to what happened in the bath. 
But first the week we went sailing 
Charlie and Clarrie and me. 

It was lovely. Apart from the time 
when Clarrie went to the Yacht Club 
and we two sold Tribune by the jetties, 
For me the week 
ended all too soon when someone called 
“Mind the boom!” and I caught a 


swinger on the back of the head! I 


we were inseparable. 








awoke recumbent on a pair of the most 
beautiful knees I’ve ever seen. Clarrie 
or Charlie? They belonged to a Boy 
Scout of fourteen. Mum met me at the 
station and put me to bed. 

What shall I tell you of the Paignton 
days relived through my concussion? | 
knew that I loved Charlie and Clarrie. 
But did they 
remember. 


couldn't 
I waited and waited for the 
post. ‘Two days, three days, four days. 
I was out of bed for the first time after 
my accident; and then, 
letter came, a letter post-marked 
Paignton, a letter in green ink. 

Now I don’t know about you, but I 
like reading my letters closeted. Not 
for me the oblique, parental glance at 


love me? I 


wonder! A 


the invocation—Dear, darling, my dear, 
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dearest, and so on. I like to read my 
behind shut and 


padlocke d doors. 


letters preferably 
I like the burning 
sensation of mystery as I carry my 
unopened letters to the places marked 
Private where I can read in seclusion. 
So I took my letter away to the bathroom. 
Deposing it on the wooden rack that 
straddles the tub, I turned on the bath, 
locked the door, undressed and lowered 
myself, dizzy but relaxed, into the 
water. A faint steam condensing on the 
wall tiles, a soapiness all around me, my 
head at rest on a rubber-foam cushion, 
I began to open the letter. It crackled. 
There were six pages. At that moment 
the rack collapsed in the bath and, still 
in my frantic fingers, my letter plunged 
with it into the suds. When I fished it 
up it was one great sog. ‘The green ink 
had run into an aniline 
pattern; but of script there was almost 


exquisite 


none. This was to have been the 
This was to have told me 
if it was Charlie or Clarrie. 

I dried the letter. I warmed it. | 
pressed it. The Dead Sea 


be en 


declaration. 


scrolls 


couldn’t have more carefully 
There was a sort of 
signature. It began with C and ended 
with E. | pored laboriously over the 
text with a magnifying-glass. All I 
could read were the words G. D. H. 
Cole and God. 


Now I began by saying that I am a 


unwrapped. 


girl. So I ask you. How would you be 
feeling if you were a girl and you loved 
Charlie and Clarrie and you had a letter 
from one or the other and dropped it 
in the bath and all you could decipher 
was G. D. H. Cole and God? 


Hurried Note to a Strugeling Playwright 


By ALEX 


OU say you’re relieved that the 

West End is becoming choked 

with plays by that lady who, if I 
remember rightly, thinks up plots in the 
bath while eating apples. You feel that, 
with saturation just around the corner, 
there'll soon be no point in struggling 
any longer. But that, my boy, is no sort 
of attitude to take. 
There 
Was a time when our theatres seemed to 
be occupied exclusively with the works 
of that other great English dramatist, 
Mr. Somerset Maugham. I don’t 


suggest that he deserves to be mentioned 


‘This situation is not unique. 


ATKINSON 


in the same breath as the gifted lady 


under whose lumpy eiderdowns of 
drama we are at present in process of 
being gratefully suffocated: but time 
was when it was Maugham, Maugham 
all the way, and everybody was delighted : 
and then we presently recovered, and 
went back to watching the good old 
mediocre stuff. That’s the way it is, 
you see, in the English theatre. Once or 
twice in a decade some great, awe- 
inspiring figure is thrown up who sends 
the pygmy scribblers of the day, biinded 
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by his genius, seurrying back into the 
woods for a while to learn their trade. 
Such figures, for example, as Shake- 
Sheridan, Wilde, 


or the good lady 


speare, Congreve, 


Shaw, Maugham 
whom we are proud to hail to-day as 
our great national dramatist. 

If you can be patient the day will 
dawn when, laden with honours, a 
Dame in her own right and very, very 
rich, she will graciously retire from the 
field. Another Golden Age of English 
playwriting will be over, and you'll be 
If, on the 


other hand, you find your patience 


free to have a go yourself. 
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swamped by youthful fervour, then you 
must go in there at once and try to beat 
her at her own game. She’ll knock you 
senseless, that goes without saying. But 
if you'll take the trouble to investigate 
her methods I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t put up a good stiff fight. 
You must understand to begin with 
that she, above all our playwrights, is 
able to see people as they really are. 
That is probably the key to her genius. 
She knows how people ta/k, for instance, 
because she keeps her ears open, and 
that helps to give her dialogue those 
wonderful, emasculated, soggy, _flat- 
footed, twittering, lunatic overtones for 
which it is so justly renowned. “I 
knocked at her door, but she made no 
reply,” one of her characters says—a 
flash of pure inspiration. Any lesser 
artist—Rattigan, for example—might 
have written “I knocked at her door, 
but she didn’t answer.” You see the 
subtle shade of difference? One remark 
is absolutely true to life, the other is 
grimy with cobwebs, like the adenoidal 
blubberings of some anemic 1910 
heroine who’s dotty on the curate. 
Then again, such is her perspicacity 
that she has been able to divide us all 
up into characters, and there are about 
ten of us. There’s the Old Woman with 
a title and a brooch, who sits in a 
throne chair pointing at people with her 
stick, and occasionally gets up to stump 
into the billiards-room for her knitting. 
There’s the Girl of To-day, who’s not 
afraid to say “D—n and bl—st!” 
She lollops about looking lost without 
her hockey-stick, and sometimes gets 
kissed on the lips by a bounder, and goes 
white. There’s the Bounder himself, 











who fiddles in other people’s desk- 
drawers, sports a sneery moustache, and 
never does a hand’s turn from one year’s 
end to another. There’s the Bad Girl, 
with dyed hair, who smokes fags and 
sometimes shows her ankles. 
the Domestic, 


There’s 
who is half cracked 
because she belongs to the lower classes. 
There’s the Companion, who winds the 
old woman’s wool on the off-chance 
that she might be left a cool hundred in 
a codicil. There’s the Foreign Man, a 
devilish slippery customer who looks at 
young ladies so boldly that—laws-a- 
mercy !—one hardly knows where to put 
oneself, and that’s a fact. There’s the 
Good Man, with a pipe, a spanking Army 
record, white flannels, curly hair, 
co-respondent’s shoes, and a habit of 
kissing his young lady on the cheek 


(until the bethrothal) to show how 


clean-living and gormless he is. There’s 
the Foreign Lady, or vamp, with a neck- 
line very nearly down to the top of her 
cleavage, if you don’t mind my saying 


so. She brings smoke out of her nostrils 
and has blackmail letters in her reticule, 
or up the leg of her bloomers, or sewn 
into the lining of her tam-o’-shanter, 
or somewhere. There’s—but I won't 
complete the list’ just now if you don’t 
mind, because I think I’m going to be 
sick. 

But you do see, don’t you, how un- 
cannily she holds a mirror up to this 
day and age and gets a musty answer? 
She, more than any other playwright I 
can think of, has clearly grasped the 
fact that we are, after all, living in 1923. 

You should study, too, her absolute 
mastery of stage technique. Her chosen 
field is the whodunit, and her most 

















cunning trick is to bang a play together 
(some rainy week-end, when her 
thoughts are nicely jumbled) out of one 
of her old books—a thing you couldn't 
do, so there! The result is that a lot of 
people know perfectly well whodunit 
before the curtain ever goes up, and if 
they ’ve got any sense they stay at home 
and have a bit of a sing-song in the 
front room instead. If that’s not stage 
technique, I don’t know what is—but 
she has other tricks to teach you. You 
must learn that a first act, to be any 
good at all, must have people coming in 
one by one and announcing who they 
are, whom they love, whom they don’t, 
how they have occupied themselves 
since they were six, why they are here, 
and what lethal weapons they happen to 
have with them. 

However, don’t let it get you down. 
Let her works shine before you as a 
challenge, an example, for she holds 
the secret of Success, and if success 
isn’t good enough for you you’re in the 
wrong business. That chap you keep 
on about who wrote Juno and the Pay- 
cock—what play of his ever entered its 
third year, for goodness’ sake? 








NEXT WEEK’S PUNCH 


will contain, among other features 

bearing on the Motor Show, a 
slightly unorthodox 
Survey of the 

British Motor Industry 




















‘Look BEFORE You LEAP- 
OQ 


A CHILDS GUIDE TO SHOW JUMPING 


The opportunity to examine 
the fences before the start 
of the competition should 
never be missed. —~— 
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A horse or pony is said to have 
“REFUSED” if he stops in front’ of 
a fence... ahs 
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.... and to have“ FALLEN”... 
if the shoulders and quarters 
have touched the ground, 
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A Competitor ia eliminated 
for Showing any fence to a 
horse after a refusal . 


—<——_—_—__ 











Or for unauthorised 
assistance whether 
solicited or not. 


Endless patience is required 
to reach perfection — 


But for those who ultimately 
achieve a clear round - the 
rewards are many 


-thelwell. 














America Day by Day 


T is perhaps a little late in the day 
to be speaking of the Democratic 
Convention at Chicago, but I am 

impelled to do so by an interesting 
article in one of the weekly papers 
Ihe writer, a man of more acumen than 
most of us, insists that the Stevenson, 
‘Truman, Harriman and Kefauver we 
saw on our television sets were not the 
genuine Kefauver, Harriman, Truman 
and Stevenson, but actors—and, what is 
worse, ham actors—hired to impersonate 
them. 

He certainly makes out a strong case, 
as anyone will testify who was watching 
Such 
Clement of 
‘Yennessee” and “Carmine de Sapio of 
New York,” he says, ‘“‘simply do not 
exist in a reality which, God knows, is 
bad, but not that bad,”’ while the actor 


who played one of the 


the proceedings on the screen. 


figures as ‘‘Governor 


heavies, a 
‘Governor Harriman of New York,” 
could not have landed a job with the 
thirteenth road company of Oklahoma! 
which is known not to be particularly 
choosy 

This would go far to explain why the 
show was such a poor one. It is hopeless 
to economize on your cast, particularly 
if you have a bad script. I believe the 
Democratic authorities now recognize 
this, and it is expected that four years 
hence we shall see Kefauver played by 
Groucho Marx and Stevenson by the 
Lunts 


Passing lightly over the rumour that 
life in Port Chester, New York State, is 
being enlivened by intermittent visits 
from ‘“‘a shaggy monster, about six and 
a half feet high, with long matted hair 


and piercing eyes” (which is said to 


be a werewolf but is probably Colonel 


Nasser), we come to the serious news 
serious for them—that soldiers in the 
U.S. Army who are on the stout side 
have been ordered to reduce. An army 
moves on its stomach, but, as Secretary 
Wilbur M. Bruckman points out, it 
can’t move far on a big one, and warriors 
who bulge in the waistline have got to 
stop bulging ... or else. Already court- 
martial proceedings have been taken 
against some of the more obese, and 
there is a good deal of embittered talk 
in the ranks about this modern craze for 
slimming. Heads, too, are being shaken 
over the announcement that the penalty 
for not shedding those extra pounds will 
be ‘‘attendance at church services.” 


It is being whispered around town 
these days that the New York Sanitation 
Department is up to its ears with a 
big problem—to wit, the presence of 
alligators in the city sewers. Whether 
there is any truth in this no one seems 
to know, but it is a fact that a barge 
captain named Ira Fish caught one in 
the East River in June, 1937, and from 
the East River to the sewers is but a step. 
As one who seldom if ever goes into the 
sewers, I take merely an academic 
interest in the matter, but, speaking as a 
layman, I feel that if alligators look on 
them as a home from home, good luck 
to them. I cannot see what harm they 
do there, just as I have never been able 
to see what harm a fly does in the 
ointment. Live and let live, I say. 


New York has recently become some- 
thing of a shambles owing to an 
enterprising radio programme getting 
the bright idea of hiding $1000 bills to 
and fro about the city and giving the 
viewing public clues on the air as to 
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_ brectbawhk 


WODEHOUSE 


their whereabouts. Clues like ‘Greenery 
abounds where I am 


roars with a 


near the place 
found, at times it just 


bellowing sound.” The one that 


1 
referred to was hidden in the hollow 
F 


statue ol 
of the 


an ornamental fish at the base 
flagpole in Battery Park, and it 
seems to me that anyone capable of 
interpreting such a clue deserves all the 
thousand-dollar bills he can get. I am 
still asking people what the meaning of 
that ‘“‘ bellowing sound” was and getting 
no answer. Yet Barbara McRee of 
Columbus, Ga., went straight to the spot 
and cleaned up. And Barbara, they tell 
me, is only about sixteen. If those are 
the sort of brains rock ’n’ roil is develop- 
ing in Georgia, one realizes for the first 
time that Elvis Presley was not put into 
the world without a purpose. 

John Crosby of the Herald-Tribune 
reports that the Museum of Natural 
History was almost turned upside down 
during one of the hunts, a clue seeming 
to point in its direction. Mobs of people 
descended on the place as soon as the 
doors opened, and a public relations 
girl got the radio station on the tele- 
phone and pleaded with them to call the 
thing off. 

She said, in part: ‘“ They’re running 
around in circles in the revolving doors, 
crawling underneath the benches, and 
scrambling all over the equestrian 
statue of Teddy Roosevelt. They’re 
even looking under the horse’s tail.” 


That, I think, is about all this week, 
except that a laundryman calling at a 
house in Acacia Road, Milwaukee, got 
rather a nasty shock the other day. 
Apparently the owner of the house has 
a Dalmatian dog that has learned to 


stand on its hind feet and ring the front 
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door bell when it wants to come in. 
“Stay out and enjoy the lovely sun- 
shine” is the owner’s attitude as a rule 
when this happens; so when on the 
morning of which I am speaking she 
heard the bell ringing she took no 
notice, until she suddenly saw that the 


Holy Water 


HAT a font, like an ordinary 

bath, can go wrong is not some- 

thing that normally comes to the 
notice of the general public. In our 
case the waste pipe has become com- 
pletely obstructed. 

The parochial church council, accept- 
ing this as a sign from heaven, decide to 
reorganize the corner of the church 
where the font stands. A fund, running 
into a few hundreds, collected during 
the late war in memory of a late vicar, 
is still intact. What about an enclosed 
baptistery? 

Diocesan House in their letter of reply 
to our request for an enclosed baptistery 
are polite but adamant. Whatever else 
we might want, an enclosed baptistery is 


dog was with her in the room. She 
hurried to the front door and found the 
laundryman there with a heavy load of 
laundry. 

“So sorry I didn’t come sooner,” she 
said. ‘I thought it was my dog 
ringing.” 


By JAMES 


out. They will not consider it for a 
moment. 

The parochial church council, who 
can now see another ten years elapsing 
before they can get everyone to agree on 
spending the collected amount, closely 
question me about this extraordinary 
aversion of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Why is an enclosed baptistery such a 
dreadful thing? they ask. 

I, who have no idea but am trying 
hard to visualize the unlikely threat of 
elderly parishioners hustled 
behind screens and forcibly baptized, 
reply that it is obviously a matter 
requiring much thought. What about a 
memorial pavement to be going on with? 
On this the 


being 


font—an ugly Gothic 





Oh yes, one more small item. There 
is a man in New York whose wife 
insists on buying mink coats. He tries 
to console himself with those 
words of the late F. D. Roosevelt. 

“The only thing to fear,’’ he says, 
‘is fur itself.” 


great 


‘ 


INSIGHT 


contraption clinging to a west wall and 
reached by steps—could stand. Admir- 
ing godparents must then circle round, 
heads bent, reading the inscription 
written in gold on green and white 
marble. 

Diocesan House has no objection. 
The British workman is offered the 
contract. After many months all is 
completed. 

Slipping into the church one evening 
I gaze in admiration at the work of art. 
Before leaving I raise the great lid above 
the font, more out of habit than 
anything else, in order to take a peek 
inside. There is no waste pipe—only the 
smooth round roll of the leaden bowl. 

The foreman 


scratches his head. 

















‘They had tried, he said, to give me my 
waste pipe—yes, it was clearly marked in 
but found that only by 


drilling through twenty feet of rein- 


the contract 


forced concrete into the crypt would we 
have a suitable outlet; and this only a 
drip to the floor of the one-time air-raid 
shelter, unless the verger Was so good as 
to stand beneath with a bucket. This 
would all cost money. 


“What about a_ nice bird’s-beak 


spout, sir?” 

I like the idea. A bird’s-beak spout 
projecting from the base of the bow! of 
the font appears a splendid solution to 
our little trouble. 

Diocesan 
They 


water out of a large lead-lined font with 


hare hands its not the easiest task 


House are not in favour 


quite see that trying to scoop 


\ bird’s-beak spout would facilitate 
matters ; 


heir concern, however, is as 
to what is going to happen to the waste 
water when the verger has collected it 
from the b.b. spout. 

Such water, they explain in a helpful 
letter, can 
suitable 


only be disposed of ina 
manner. It must not, for 
example, be flushed down a lavatory 
pan. Were we ready to agree to this? 
have our bird’s-beak 
spout; subject only to the usual fee for 
granting an additional faculty. 


We agree. 


if we 


If so we could 


It is the only thing to do 
want the font settled on its 


memorial pavement. Strict instructions 








are to be given by me as Vicar to the 
verger, who by now is growing a little 
crusty. He is not, he says, going to be 
given his directions any longer by any 
and every ruddy member of the 
congregation. 

So, at a suitable moment, I am to 
explain carefully to the verger that once 
the water has been collected at the 
close of baptisms from the bird’s-hbeak 
spout there must be no rushing to the 
back door of the church and flinging it 
out on to the graves in an unseemly 
manner. It has got to be disposed of 
suitably and with due decorum. 

All that remains now is to launch the 
old font on the new memorial pavement 
with a splendid baptism service for 
babies. Even Diocesan House cannot 
object to this. 

In the Church of England we can 
still get our babies. We may have to go 
out into the highways and byways for 
our congregation but there is no lack 
of babies. Mothers see to that, pressing 
them on us when they arrive declaring 
that they can never be happy until their 
little ones are by us. They 
themselves may not have set foot inside 
the church since they were married and 
it is not going to be all that easy to 
get a god-parent of the same faith as the 
infant, but the baby is going to get a 
Christian start in life if it gets nothing 
else. It didn’t ask to be born, did it? 
Very well then 


“done” 
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Fifteen 
special service with no difficulty at all. 
A halt is called. Some of the dis- 
appointed mothers are outspoken. ‘This 
we cannot help. 


babies are booked for this 


My curate assists me in visiting each 
home beforehand. Jeing new to the 
church he is rather shocked by some of 
the things that go on in regard to 
baptisms; that one can have a Church 
of Engiand mother married to a Roman 
Catholic father with all the children 
except one going to the Baptist Sunday 
| 


1 + 
nool { 


Sc treat on account of its being at 
Bognor 

This, I tell him, is no new thing, but 
has become quite a habit which no one 

not even bishops—can stop without 
running the risk of becoming extremely 
unpopular and causing a lot of people 
to accuse the clergy of denving babies 
the means of grace 

The great day dawns. All is ready. 
A prayer-book is proffered to a fat man 
with a horse’s-head brooch in his cravat. 

‘What is it, guv?” he says hoarsely. 

‘A prayer-book.”’ 

**No use to me. I can’t see without 
me specs.”’ 

“But the promises? Do you know 
them by heart?” 

‘Sure, sure.”’ 

Late arrivals cause two false starts. 
The babies 
cry—it would be unnatural if they did 
not—some rage and roar, twisting like 


Soon we are under way. 


epileptics. ‘The verger, who has recently 
taken to leading mothers with the more 
fractious of the babies far down the 
has by now got two of them 
almost out of sight. 
of the 


regain 


church, 
lew hear the words 
sacrament; all attempting to 
silence, strangers even darting 
out of the congregation to work the 
babies like cocktail shakers. Late for 
their feed, temper sours them, uncooled 
by the water dashed from my fingers 
into puckered faces. 

“Are they all done?’ this screamed 
at last into the sobbing crowd. Nodding 
heads respond. It is all over. 

We shake hands at the door, limply. 
One or two ask why we have moved the 
font. Much nicer the old way, it was. 
Others, wiping their eyes, declare that a 
baptism always makes them want to cry; 
the thought of little ones like ships 
launched on life’s untimely voyage. 

Half-way home to the vicarage I pull 
up short. I have quite forgotten to tell 
the verger what to do with the water. 
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Something Autumnal By 


OR some men autumn means 

partridges or the St. Leger or the 

Feast of St. Cyprian; but for me 
it means the opening of the educational 
year. Whether as boy, undergraduate or 
assistant master, whether entering a new 
institution or already on the spot and 
interested to view the new _ intake, 
September has meant a_ temporary 
contact between the bloom of holiday 
and the abrasives of routine. For a few 
days the weeks of irresponsible rest 
leave a certain eagerness for new 
experience. I have known this litheness 
of spirit last nearly into October. 

My first day at school was coloured 
by the fact that as I had been ill for some 
time | had not mixed with other boys, 
and my ideas of deportment were based 
on my observation of adults. My school- 
mates were not used to being made 
polite conversation to and my little 
stock of remarks about the weather and 
simple jests baffled them and rendered 
them really quite respectful. Four years 
later I stood lost amongst far more 
imposing surroundings. I had read so 
much about the terrors of school-life 


that I was keyed up to suffering rather 
than to mastering the complex of times 
and places which was to be my day. 
It was a confusing autumn, but soon 


I discovered that the fevered dreams 
of Dean Farrar were no guide to the 
realities of education in the post- 
Armistice decadence. 

Oxford, in her age-long wisdom, 
starts the year later than schools. ‘There 
is ample time to patronize masters at 
school matches and wander about the 
grounds wearing irregular clothes. | 
once even got into a small lesson in the 
Sixth Form Library without noticing a 
master was there, being puzzled by the 
lack of response from my late comrades 
to my matey approach. The master has 
since gone on to headmastership and 
lexicography; the memory of the social 
gaffe and the abrupt recovery of 
pupilage remains. My expectations of 
Oxford were completely thrown awry by 
Sinister Street. Other undergraduates 
of my year may have been surrounded 
by the bustle of unpacking noblemen’s 
wine. I found myself spending my first 
week-end calling incessantly on under- 
graduates I had known at school and 


drinking the more brewed 
beverages with them. Oxford autumns 
are, of course, memorable for many 
things besides new lecture lists, changes 
of rooms and the exchange of improb- 
able vacation adventures. 
turn colour. 


easily 


The leaves 
They do this elsewhere; 
but at Oxford Nature is always delicately 
spectacular, probably anxious to impress 
the many minor poets in residence. On 
all the lawns are whirling spirals of 
fallen leaves, and freshmen are rather 
over-impressed by anchovy toast. 
Autumn in Oxford is unalarming. 
The season begins to take darker hues 
when you return to school not as one 
of a crowd with the prospect of being 
free from torments in a handful of years 
but as one of the staff. The first 
approach may be misleading. A friendly 
voice greets you in the Common Room 
and shows you where 
to put your hat. 
Beware of it. It is only 
too apt to belong to 
the man nobody will 
chat to or the man who 
is always trying to 
unload his duties—‘‘! 
think I might turn the 
Armoury over to you” 
or to the man who 
is trying to recruit a 
faction. In a day or 
two the Common 
Room will have 
labelled you and you 
it. One of the new 
men with you is 
obviously unlikely to 
survive long—‘ Have 
you had that red- 
haired boy Baggle yet? 
I’ve told him that 
unless he stops playing 
the giddy-goat-like he 
and I are going to 
have words.” In a 
week the other 
man is saying to the 
Senior Master “‘ Peggy 


new 


and I are hoping you 
and Myra can drop in 
for a spot of dinner 
and bridge to- 
morrow.” 

The boys are initially 
more forbidding than 
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the staff. If you have your own form 
you spend much of the first morning 
doing administrative work, and your 
pupils get bored and you find you 
have left it just too late. When you go 
off to take other forms you find yourself 
waiting outside while a very senior 
colleague runs on into your period. 
Then you think that the tradition at this 
school may be that the next master goes 
right in and you are either greeted with 
a cold eye that soon spreads to the form 
or you get a genial wave of the hand and 
have to guess whether it means the old 
boy is off the bridge. Even then it is 
hard to convey to a form that you are 
now in charge while an elderly gentle- 
man is being helped by four boys to 
collect exercise-books. 

On your own you mistakenly try to 


wither them with a look. This may 





produce cries of ‘“He’s taken against 
us” or “Dracula rides The 
attempt to 
establish common ground by a smile 
and a twinkle. This may lead either to 


leers and quite uncontrollable matey- 


again.” 


reverse mistake is an 


ness or to glacial refusal to be distracted 
from work. Many a first morning ends 
with the new man desperately trying to 
think of some scheme that will give 
give him back the _ initiative, like 
promising that each week the top boy 
can cane the bottom boy. 

I knew one man who talked on his 


first morning in a soft, rather prosy 


voice. He said most people had some 


weakness to fight—he was very ashamed 
of his own \ violent temper was a 
terrible scourge to its possessor, but 
with a real effort it could be controlled, 
at least most of the time. When at times 


he had 
bitterly 


failed he had always been 
remorseful. He stared out of 
the window with a haunted look and 


then, with an apology for troubling the 














‘Has anyone thought of lacing the 


form with personal tragedies, he pro- 
ceeded to map out a heavy programme 
of work for the term. 

The beginner | 
remember was a Mr. Thaxby, who was 
given a form that existed simply to 
drain the poison from other forms. ‘The 
Headmaster blushed slightly when he 
explained the Special Form. Mr. 
Thaxby walked into the room very late. 
He sat smoking and reading until the 
Special Form 


most courageous 


from un- 
organized noise to the concerted howling 
that had produced hush-money from 
the man before. Then Mr. Thaxby 
strolled out into the grounds and read 
there. 


switched 


The next morning there had 
evidently been an indignation meeting. 
The Special Form said their parents 
had paid and they expected to be 
taught. Mr. Thaxby said he could not 
be dismissed. without a term’s notice 
and by then he would have inherited a 
pub from an aunt. 
then got tough. 


The Special Form 
The largest boy stood 
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with his back to the door and said 
“We're not going to waste our time 
hanging about while you take it easy.” 
hard task- 
masters. If Mr. Thaxby arrived late or 
left early or failed to correct the prep 
they drove him back mercilessly to the 
job. Ina very short time he was getting 


Henceforward they were 


them through exams. 


As term succeeds autumn 


You establish 


term, 
ceases to be so dramatic. 
some sort of balance. Boys returning 
from the holidays greet you as an 
established part of the school. New 
men peer doubtfully about. It is a 
pleasure to take 


explain things. 


them round and 


Some of them seem 
to be weak disciplinarians. As you 


walk 


with 


over from the Common Room 


them one of their boys and 
one of yours are keeping Cave. When 
their 
approach there is an outburst of hoots. 
Your own form, on the other hand, goes 


silent 


their boy warns the form of 


You are ripe 


smell 2?’ 
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Ladies’ Day in the Vaults 


By ALISON 


HEN Dr. Middleton, that 

boring old classicist in The 

Egoist, was asked his verdict on 
the wine at Mrs. Mountstuart’s dinner 
party, he said that ladies were, of course, 
famous poisoners in the Middle Ages. 
While making every allowance for 
extenuating circumstances, he gave it as 
his opinion that there was a class of 
manufacturing wine merchants in this 
country on the watch for widows. 
“Our hostess is not responsible; but 
widows should marry.” 

Of course widows should marry; the 
merrier the widow, the more often. 
She who takes a riper and richer 
husband each time is able to run through 
three or four and show a useful profit. 
But to have to hire a husband to set the 
cellar in order should not be necessary. 
A hostess can, and should be, respons- 
ible. Physically, intellectually, zsthetic- 
ally, and morally, there is no reason why 
women should not cultivate as dis- 
criminating a taste in wine as men. 
Some women—and most French women 
—do. Women are equal assessors, if not 
equal executants, of other Arts; and it 
is not necessary to be an authority on 
viticulture and vinification to enjoy 
good wine. 

In recent years there has been a great 
increase in the number of Englishwomen 
who buy, drink, and take an intelligent 
interest in wine. In recognition of this 
commendable trend the French wine 
importers, Lebégue, took the step un- 
precedented of having a Ladies’ Day 
during their annual Wine Tastings last 
week. ‘They took this step with some 
trepidation, certain misgivings, and a 
few warnings—‘‘ Do not be alarmed at 
the number of wines; nobody attempts 
to taste them all. Please do not wear 
scent.” 

The invitation was the greatest com- 
pliment they could pay the feminine 
sex, for these October Wine Tastings 
have become events in the City of 
London. They are primarily for 
representatives of the wine trade, but 
leading growers and the proprietors of 
world-famous Chateaux come to taste 
the wines of rival districts. The guests 
include gourmets, writers, connoisseurs, 
Ambassadors, aristocrats, members of 


the diplomatic corps, distinguished 


ADBURGHAM 


foreigners, certain etceteras, but not all 
and sundry. 

The Lebégue cellars under the arches 
of London Bridge Station seem as a 
mysterious, candle-lit temple to Bacchus, 
a temple which stretches away into the 
vaulted gloom as far as the eye can see. 
There are fourteen pagan altars, covered 
with white cloths; on each there are 
rows of wine bottles, each row lit by a 
candle set in an empty double magnum. 
A silent acolyte attends, withdrawing 
used glasses, washing and_ replacing 
them. The worshippers make their 
choice, pour the wine they wish to taste 

and then the ritual: the offering of 
the wine to the candle-light to gauge its 
clarity; the swirling in the glass to 
release the bouquet; the tendering to the 
nostrils; the rolling of the wine in 
the mouth, and then the final ejection 
into the trough of sawdust. 

There is no chanting in the temple of 
Bacchus; and little chattering. Faces 
and forms familiar and friendly in the 
outer world wraiths and 
phantoms, ungreeted, ungreeting. Some 
faces are withdrawn, 
some are 


pass as 


absorbed, 


dedicated ; very worried. 


These belong to nervous neophytes who, 


unsure of the observances, tremble to 
participate. Indeed, the inhibitions of 
centuries have to be overcome before a 
lady can expectorate into sawdust. 
Yet once the first spit is taken self- 
consciousness vanishes . . . as with the 
breaking down of all social inhibitions, 
ce nest que le premier pas qui cotite. 

At the end of the long vaulted temple 
there is an anti-cellar. Here is offered 
the only approved aperitif: Champagne 
Lebégue, Cuvée Supérieure, Extra Sec. 
And here is the seat of Epicurus. 
Lobsters are piled in profligate pink 
abundance; boars’ heads lie with barons 
of beef; game is dressed in all its fine 
feathers. We pass through to narrow 
side-aisles walled with wine casks, where 
candle-lit tables are set for the votive 
feast. ‘Time is no more. Midday or 
midnight? Midnight it must be. The 
sun was shining when we left the outer 
world, but that was long, long ago. 

And then, at the time of Cognac, 
Private Reserve, comes the Director of 
the elegant group of publications 
dedicated to gracious 
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living, who 














earlier expressed the hope that we would 
be serious, sagacious; he did not add 
sober. The reason, he said, for a 
segregated Ladies’ Day was that it had 
been feared that the presence of women 
would distract the men 
Wine-tasting. 


from. serious 
We had, we felt, com- 
ported ourselves with dignity. For our 
part, we had not been distracted by the 
charming and _ courteous 
owners who acted as guides. We had 
kept our eyes on the bottles. “Yes, 
indeed,” he said, “‘next year, we should 
be able to risk mixed-bathing.” 


Chateaux 


B B 


“*~T  wouldn’t miss it for anything,’ 
breathed 45-year-old ‘Grannie’ Durant, 
founder of Britain’s first Liberace fan club. 
Mrs. Durant . . . plans to be at the dock- 
side when he steps ashore... She’s going 
to every one of his nine concerts... ‘Expen- 
sive, but worth every penfiy,’ she sighed. 
‘Like a cup of tea?’... She reappeared with 
her brew and two elegant Venetian glass 
candlesticks ... ‘They’re white, black and 
gold,’ she said, ‘to match his room. Liberace 
has a passion for them. They'll be 
handed over at a fan club tea party at the 
Waldorf... We'll have a piano there. ., 
But I’ve warned all the members not to ask 
him to play for us. We mustn’t do anything 
to upset him .. .’’-—Dairly Sketch 


Such as not asking him to play. 





HAD not set foot in Blackpool since 
in 1941 1 had to drill recruits for 
the R.A.F. on its sands—or, to be 
more accurate, to watch them being 
drilled I did not at that time fully 
realize how great was the 
rendered to European culture by the 


service 


late Herr Hitler in temporarily prevent- 
ing Blackpool from being illuminated. 
For it is beyond all comparison the most 
hidcous town that man has ever built, 
just tolerable when it cannot be seen, 
more full than any other of all those 
contraptions tor 


making life more 


beastly and less gracious that are 
commonly and technically known as a 


When I listen 
to the awful threat of the politicians 


higher standard of living 


Socialist and Conservative alike—that 
they will double our standard of living 
in twenty years, I often wonder what 
1 am afraid that what they 
mean is that they will make all the 


world look like Blackpool What a good 


they mean 


thing it is that politicians’ threats so 
rarely come true! 

The Labour Party conference always 
meets in towns that are safe ‘Tory seats. 
I do not think that it would be fair to 
Say that post hoc is propter hoc. ‘The 
fact is rather that only such towns have 
halls with cafeterias large enough to 
accommodate all the members of the 
Party, save the one who happens to be 
addressing the conference at the debates 
on Socialist policy, at the same time. 
The debate on housing caused an over- 
crowding in the cafeteria of which the 
worst East End slum would have been 
ashamed. 

The cafeterians were right enough, of 
course. No one had come to this year’s 
Conference to talk about policy. Con- 
vention demanded a few passing refer- 
ences to things that were going on or 
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might go on in the world outside, but 
the dominant mood of the Conference 
was that the Conservatives were making 
such a mess that Labour was sure to be 
back before long. The Labour Party, it 
is true, was losing members, but what 
did that matter so long as the Con- 
servatives were losing them faster? It 
would merely be more jobs for fewer 
boys, and the important question re- 
mained, Who gives what to whom and 
who pays? 

In such an atmosphere not even the 
attempt of Mr. Haynes to argue from 
the floor that Colonel Nasser, since he 
had started kicking Englishmen, had 
been transformed from a Fascist dictator 
into a proletarian hero, aroused much 
enthusiasm, and Mr. Gaitskell, speaking 
as one wobbler to another, was able to 
argue that Sir Anthony Eden, “‘ wobbling 
into war,’ was still ahead of the 
Socialists on points for the number of 
times that he had contradicted himself 
on foreign policy. All the interest was 
on Tuesday morning and the elections. 
In the last days the newspapers had 
settled down to a cautious prophecy that 
Nye would win. On Monday evening 
there set in that psychological hedge 
which it is so common to find when 
have not been 


calculating machines 


sufficiently 


desiccated and when 


prophets have been prophesying a 


little more confidently than evidence 
warrants. 

\ rumour went round the bars that 
George Brown had won. Frank Cousins, 
it was said—whether truly or not | 


do not know—had given it as_ his 
opinion that George Brown had won. 
But on Tuesday morning the most 
loudly expressed opinion on the tram 
that goes down the Promenade—my 
own—was that Nye had just scraped 
home. We all scrambled into the Winter 
Gardens to hear the The 


scrutineer read them all out and made 


results. 


rather a clever turn of it, keeping us on 
tenterhooks by reading out all the less 
interesting results first and causing 
happy laughter by muddling up millions 
and thousands in giving his figures. 
The familiar names of the executive all 
Brewer (Bill) 
and Stewer (Jan) and Driberg (Tom) all 
elected. Only at the name of Silverman 


made their appearance 


(Sydney) was there any general applause, 


and Sydney Silverman wagged his little 


beard like a metronome from the second 


row of the platform. While men were 
I 
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going left, women were going right, 
and for the women Jean Mann was in 
and Jennie Lee was out. 

Then at last ‘‘’Treastrer: Bevan, A. 
Elected.” There was loud applause, and 
camera-men and camera-women sur- 
rounded the beaming Nye about half- 
way down the hall. He rose and smiled 
at them and waved his agenda paper, 
and they all clicked. But what curious 
people journalists are! I have read no 
newspaper account of it from which one 
would not have guessed that such an 
ovation had never been given to any 
living man since time began—that the 
cheering was of the volume that is 
heard when a goal is scored at a football 
match. That is all, needless to say, 


nonsense. Politicians in England 
happily do not ever waste very much 
time in applauding one another. They 
have better things to do, and indeed I 
prefer the English plan, where the 
ovations are invented by the journalists, 
to the tedious American formality, where 
they actually do happen. Still, there 
it was. It was undoubtedly Nye’s day. 
Mr. Gaitskell did not look very com- 
fortable, wondering doubtless ‘‘ Where 
do we go from here?” and Trade Union 
leaders began to regret that Brighton 
had come before Blackpool and that 
they had lost their chance to join 
the Conservative Party. Still, for the 
moment there was nothing to be done 
about it. The figures were given out, 
and after them the housing debate and 
all hands to the cafeteria. 

Later in the morning Nye made his 
own speech on housing. As soon as the 
news went round that he was up, 
sweetened coffees were downed and the 
crowds started streaming in from all 
sides like the crowds to the Cup Final 
at Wembley. There is no doubt that 
as a draw he is not only the first but 
virtually the only Socialist. ‘There was 
applause once more, and Ian Mikardo 


B 


on the platform started vigorously 
licking his handkerchief and rubbing the 
end of his red tie with it. The tie had, 
I think, flopped into Tony Greenwood’s 
coffee. I was so interested in this 
manceuvre that I did not listen to much 
of Nye Bevan’s speech. But that did not 
greatly matter, because I was able to 
read it all afterwards in the newspapers, 
while if I had not noticed Mikardo’s 
tie for myself I should 
heard about it. 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLIs 


never have 


B 


A Horseman’s Lay 


HO kicked me off? 


1 held the rein 


And white with anger more than pain 
I clambered on his back again, 
My pony. 


Whose photo was it that I found 
Delightedly in Horse and Hound 


Above the line “‘ Mae West—clear round”? 
My cob. 


What horse was I constrained to lend 
To someone I had thought my friend, 
Who broke him down—a tragic end? 
My hunter. 


Who, when I rode him, flew so fast 
All question of defeat was past, 
Yet failed to take off at the last? 
My ‘chaser. 


Who, when they pulled me out, inert, 
With red blood oozing through my shirt, 
Wondered if I was really hurt? 


Myself. Rosin Mount 
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In the City 


A Shop Users’ Association 


No that the Government, through 
its membership of the Suez 
Canal Users’ Association, has at last 
formally recognized the rights of users 
and consumers, the way should be open 
for a new drive by the “League of 
Militant Customers.” 

For fifteen years industry has operated 
on the assumption that the customer is 
a mug, a credulous fool ever ready to 
take the rap and carry the can. When 
American efficiency experts tell us that 
our economy is “cosseted’”’ they mean 
only one thing—that it is too easy in 
Britain to make profits and win wage 
increases. We have repaired most of 
the physical damage done during the 
war, rebuilt houses and factories and 
renewed plant, but industry is_ still 
suffering from hallucinations of easy 
aggrandisement nurtured by the long 
years of featherbed security and bureau- 
cratic protection. During the war and 
the post-war period of economic duress 
managements took their moderate profits 
for granted: margins were officially 
approved and virtually guaranteed. A 
company had only to remain in business 
to be certain of limited success. Not 
too much, not too little, but enough to 
keep everybody, including the share- 
holders, happy; enough to make sure 
that comfortable executive jobs re- 
mained well-paid and fortified with 
expenses, not enough to start ugly and 
dangerous canards about “‘profiteering.”’ 

And the workers? If they could 
remain in employment the annual incre- 
ments appeared as if by magic in the 
pay-packet. No need to go bolshy or 
waste time attending stuffy old union 
meetings: leave the negotiations to the 
enthusiasts, to the Government’s anxiety 
to placate organized labour, and the 
bosses’ vested interest in industrial 
peace. 


Every move in this friendly pillow- 
fight between management and men has 
boosted prices, every addition to the long 
list of. restrictive practices has resulted 
in the shopper getting less for more. 

The experts agree that what we need 
is a stiff round of competition in the 
home market. British industry is 
handicapped in world markets because 
home trade fails to provide it with the 
necessary practice in the competitive 
arts. And it is the customer’s job to see 
that this training is not neglected. 

The League of Militant Customers is 
a body dedicated to passive resistance. 
The Americans stimulate sales by 
appealing to the gregarious and 
acquisitive instincts through a calendar 
of special buy-it-now weeks and days 
(Fathers’ Day, Mothers’ Day, Carpet 
Week, Bed Linen Week): the L.M.C. 
will stifle the propensity to consume by 
instituting meatless days, breadless 
weeks, Mother-in-Law Day, Teetotal 
Tuesdays, and so on. It will also boy- 
cott the goods of all companies which 


In the Country 


Why Don’t We Make Money? 
DO not regard myself as honorary 
treasurer to the Union of Forgers, 
nor am | a Vice-President of the Counter- 
feit Coinage Society. But nevertheless 
I do think that we should be allowed to 
print our own money when we run 
short of it. We always had that privilege 
in the. past. It wasn’t until about 1830 
that it became illegal for any corporate 
body other than the Bank of England to 
issue money. Previous to that many 
towns, and even villages, issued their 
currency to augment their own credit. 
I] have come across Plymouth pennies. 
At Hartland, a village of under two 
thousand inhabitants, {5 notes were 
printed. One can be seen to-day there, 
hanging framed above the bar of a local 
pub. This _ particular 
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money Was 


through take-over operations threaten 
to become too big for their boots and 
shoes. The L.M.C. is supported by 
Mr. Macmillan and the National Savings 
Committee, and accumulated funds will 
be invested in the new Premium 
Savings Bonds. 

Readers wishing to join the move- 
ment should wear the League’s button 
(a shopper passant regardant with the 
inscription “Customer Always Right.’’) 
You make it yourself. 


Meanwhile, let me warn ‘“‘self- 
employed persons” against hasty action 
in accepting the new pension offers of 
the assurance offices. The term; as 
published in the storm of brochures and 
leaflets are extraordinarily varied, and 
much window shopping is needed to 
find the bargains. I recommend a 
careful study of the literature of at least 
half a dozen companies, and the advice 
of someone who knows the ropes. But 
more on this subject later. 

MaMMON 


1 


backed not by gold—an inedible and 
infertile commodity at its best—but by 
agricultural lime, which was produced 
from a kiln on the quay. Since North 
Devon has a clay soil needing a regular 
application of lime, a currency backed 
by this commodity was well respected 
and stable. 

This year we’ve lost 60 per cent of 
our harvest. It is silly to blame the 
weather. Our failure is due to the fact 
that we haven’t enough combine 
harvesters. And that lack is because 
we haven’t enough pieces of printed 
paper circulating among the farmers. 
The harvesters were in the towns, ready 
for sale; the corn was in the fields, ready 
for gathering. It isn’t the weather that 
impoverishes us, but that greedy Hog, 
the City of London, which has collared 
all privileges, including coinage, into its 
metropolitan maw. 

Now that the crime is ten or twelve 
years old I will confess to it. During 
the last war I did issue chits marked 
“Good for one ton of logs,” and signed 
them. Locals accepted these bits of 
paper for work done and never claimed 
the firewood. This way the carpenter 
was paid for making a window for me, 
and with the same note he reimbursed 
the thatcher, who then did his roof. 

No age has ever been so garrulous on 
the subject of freedom and had so little 
as this one. I count the privilege oi 
having access to my own credit, and 
when necessary printing my own money, 
as basic. Is that so very odd of me? 

RonaLp DUNCAN 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Frank Harris Revisited 
sand- 


NDREAM’D of Shores: 

U wiched on a_ sixpenny street 
took-stall between Freckles, by 
Stratton Porter and an _ early 
historical novel by John P. Marquand, 
silted over with grime and soot from the 
railway terminus nearby, the oddly 
caught my eye. As a 
young man I had met the author once, 
and much later wrote an account of my 
visit to his villa in the south of France, 
hut it was many years since I had opened 
one of his books. How, I wondered, 
would he read to-day? 

Out of curiosity I 
volume and 


Gen 


evocative title 


picked up the 
read on the flyleat an 
inscription to a friend: ‘‘these last 
stories by Frank Harris,” and the date 
‘Dec., ’24."" The ink was brown and 
faded; the handwriting clear, oblique, 
and curiously delicate for so robust and 
virile a personality. “* Autographed copy: 
6/-”’ was pencilled above. This seemed 
a good bargain for sixpence, and so it 
proved. 

Novelist, editor, controversial author 
of The Maen Shakespeare, friend and 
biographer of Wilde and Shaw, literary 
adventurer, according to some a black- 
guard and even a blackmailer, Frank 
Harris—though his autobiography, My 
Life and Loves, on his own valuation at 
the luncheon-table consisted “pure 
filth,’ and could certainly be considered 
a pornographic work—was nevertheless 
acknowledged in his day as a master of 
Viontes the Matador 
and Elder Cocklin were everywhere com- 
pared to de Maupassant, and Arnold 
Bennett among others regarded him with 
On the evidence of Undream’d 
of Shores, comprising twelve stories and 
a coda—*My Last 
Biblical style, this 
altogether unjustified. 

There is no echo of the 


the short story. 


respect. 


Word’’—in semi- 
View was not 


nineties, no 
hint of the baroque in his style, which 

owing no doubt to the Maupassant 
influence and, at a further remove, to 
that of Prosper Mérimée—is graphic 
and unadorned: though the subject- 
matter ts frequently cxotic (since the 
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settings include Paris, Vienna, Samark- 
aid, China, Africa and the ramparts of 
Heaven), Harris’s handling of it remains 
strictly realistic. 

The stories are mostly told in the first 
person, either directly or recounted by 
the protagonists to a narrator who is 
plainly intended to be Harris himself. 
(When asked by a lunatic whether he 
writes stories, he replies 
“Both; but I prefer stories and pen- 
portraits of important contemporaries,” 


essays or 


adding “You can put as_ much 
imagination into a portrait as you like.’’) 
It is not inconceivable that Somerset 
Maugham may have been influenced by 
this conception of a tolerant and worldly 
globe-trotter, treating life as material 
for literature, always ready to lend a 
sympathetic ear to the troubles of his 
fellow-men, providing that these are 
likely to form the basis of an interesting 
tale. 

Harris's however, 1S less 
impersonal, more susceptible and ready 
to take sides, and (oddly enough) easier 
to shock. A fair portrait of the author 
in fact emerges: 


narrator, 


anxious to show his 
sensibility, his interest in music and 
painting, and to display the extent of his 
culture by discursions on art (“‘ Everyone 
can see that Watteau is infinitely more 
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than Rembrandt; 
Rembrandt carries it because he was the 
ereater man... The brainwork in 
Rembrandt is far higher.’’) In this 
respect he resembles Aldous Huxley, 
though at a lower intellectual level. His 
attitude towards the op posite sex, while 
ostensibly cynical, is in reality rather 
naive; and the sentimentality of the 
born libertine is occasionally revealed in 
his rapturous descriptions of female 
beauty, despite the fact that Rachel, 
heroine of Jn Central Africa and 
daughter of a powerful Mohammedan 
chief who lived in a kraal on the slopes 

Kilimanjaro, taught him ‘‘to see the 
ordinary girl without glamour or 
romance.” (His disillusionment with 
Rachel began when “the thigh, properly 
kept for a fortnight and smoked, of a 
young girl about thirteen years old” 
was served up as a delicacy to the 
Sultan and it became evident that his 
daughter, too, enjoyed the taste of 
human flesh; but matters were brought 
head Rachel proposed 
marriage, and he deemed discretion the 
better part of valour: ‘‘matrimony 
straight off—without more ado—I was 
not prepared for it.”’) 

The smoked thigh caused the story- 
teller to “think better of some pre- 
judices,”’ we are told, but Harris’s other 
stories also have strong sadistic over- 
especially A Chinese Story, in 
Eric-Ambler-like Russian 
guide named Shimonski, who takes an 

epicurean pleasure in cruelty,” shows 
him the sights of Shanghai. (An elderly 
Chinese offers to commit suicide for 


gifted as a painter 


to a when 


tones: 
which an 


their delectation, in order to provide a 
ten-dollar dowry for his daughter; the 
gigantic executioner of a band of 
pirates points proudly to a_ headless 
corpse: ‘‘ That’s the way I do my work; 
all you have to do is to keep quiet, chin 
up, head back.’’) Harris had an objective 
interest in violence akin to Hemingway’s: 
indeed, The Great Game, a tale of the 
American boxing-world, is a forerunner 
of Fifty Grand. (Dick Donovan becomes 
a PhP eer then a bantamweight, 
and finally a lightweight champion, but 
finds it more profitable to sell fights on 
the instructions of Sid Harriman, “a 
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betting man, whom the boys thought to 
be a millionaire.’’) 

Undream’d of Shores was published 
by Grant Richards seven years before 
the author’s death; and despite his 
abundant talent Harris died in dis- 
appointment and neglect. It is sad to 
think of so much gusto, ambition, and 
appetite for life coming to rest at last 
among the trashy titles, the dust and 
grit of the sixpenny stall. 

J. MACLAREN-Ross 


Modern French Stories. Edited by John 

Lehmann. Faber, 15/- 

Those who look for the comic 
invention of the French theatre and 
cinema will find little of it here. ‘To 
most of these eighteen authors life is drab, 
pointless and cruel; they are less con- 
cerned with wit and elegance than with a 
passionate realism that misses nothing, 
certainly neither blood nor sweat. Mr. 
Lehmann has drawn on a cross-section 
which seems to give a fair indication of 
French trends. The translations are 
good, and so clearly is much of the 
writing. 

Many of the stories are without shape, 
giving the impression of excerpts from a 
novel or longer essay; very few drop 
anchor neatly, though Sartre, Marcel 
Aymé and Jules Supervielle, probably 
because they are playwrights, work up to 
an end (the last two daring to be funny). 
Slender helpings from the Kafkateria are 
the weakest, but the best reflect the deep 
love of the country, the power and the 
human insight which we expect from 
France. E. O. D. K. 


Wing Leader. 


Group Captain J. E. 
Johnson. 


Chatto and Windus, 15/- 


In his foreword to this book Group 
Captain Bader commends it to future 
generations of cadets and he has every 


reason to do so. Using a background 
of absorbing descriptions of air battles 
Group Captain Johnson, who was the 
top Allied fighter ace of the last war 
with thirty-eight accredited victories, 
discusses the tactics of air fighting in a 
manner made interesting by the coraplete 
absence of technicalities. 

The author entered the fighting during 
the Battle of Britain and, apart from a 
six-months rest period, flew with fighter 
squadrons until the end of the war in 
Europe. His autobiography is therefore 
so closely linked with Fighter Com- 
mand’s struggle against the [.uftwaffe 
that much of the book gives a different 
angle on a subject made familiar by 
others in their wartime experiences. 

A.V. 


Winter Quarters. Alfred Duggan 


S/- 


Faber, 


The problems confronting any serious 
historical novelist are manifold, and 
Mr. Duggan in his previous books has 
solved most of them triumphantly. 
Dialogue alone presents an obstacle that 


is hard to get over: the avoidance of 
“tushery”’ and, at the same time, a too 
colloquial modern idiom — especially 
when, as in Winter Quarters, the story 
is told in the first person. 

Mr. Duggan’s narrator, a Gallic noble 
known during his military career in 
Rome, during the reign of Julius Cesar, 
as Licinius Camillus, never falls into 
either pitfall: the tale of his adventures, 
dictated to an ex-legionary in the long 
winter evenings after the murder of 
Cesar, is translated into supple modern 
English (though Camul’s Latin, he tells 
us, is fluent but incorrect); and the 
descriptions of Roman customs, as seen 
through the eyes of a stranger, are 
brilliantly factual. This is also the story of 
Camul’s best friend Acco, who renounces 
a Druidical future to accompany him, 
and “‘whom the goddess and the things 
of the women hunted right across the 
world”: the goddess—Bona Dea, or 
the Terrible Lady, according to taste— 
being also “Vesta, and, of course, 
Hecate of the three shapes, and perhaps 


” 


Diana as well... J. M-R. 


¢ ( AT THE PLAY 
The Doctor’s Dilemma (SAVILLE) 


NY fears that the National Health 
Act might drop a gauze curtain 
between the play of 1906 and the 

audience of 1956 turn out to be ground- 
less, even though the chief heading under 
which Shaw attacked the medical pro- 
fession was its vested interest in disease, 
and the shocking fact that a man who 
makes his living by cutting off legs will 
cut off all the legs he can whether they 
need it or not. In’ any case it is his 
preface to the play which is extravagant 
and bitter and far from funny; the play 
itself makes this and related points with 
an effect chiefly comic, and is on the 
whole more diverting than convincing. 
Again, Shaw’s recommendation for “the 
municipalization of Harley Street” re- 
mains unimplemented by the National 
Health Service, and except for the 
preposterously piteous Dr. Blenkinsop 
all the doctors of The Doctor's Dilemma 
are Harley Street men. The Cutler 
Walpoles and Bloomfield Boningtons of 
1906, if they existed then, exist to-day, 
and the passage of half a century has not 
impaired their qualifications as Aunt 
Sallies. 

As so often in Shaw, it is hard to 
distinguish the larger from the lesser 
themes—though this is an objection 
which the dramatist, not caring about 
the nature of an argument as long as he 
had one, would have dismissed as trivial. 
But an audience should be enabled to 
identify which particular exercise in 
axe-grinding is throwing up the sparks. 
Is the “ dilemma” of Sir Colenso Ridgeon 
a general, professional one between pre- 
serving a dull, good man rather than a 
brilliant, bad man, or a private, personal 
one between saving a man’s life rather 
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“Stop whistling those damn selections 
from ‘ Bitter Sweet.” 


than letting him die and marrying his 
widow? Is the play a witty and mis- 
chievous savaging of physicians and 
surgeons or a vindication of the artist’s 
creed? Shaw, as usual, rushes up other 
discursive by-ways, sometimes when 
dramatic considerations really demand 
that he should keep to the main road. 
There seems no excuse for introducing 
the newspaper man, except as an oppor- 
tunity for anti-journalist wisecracks. 
Jennifer’s unheralded burst of animal- 
loving in the last scene trips up the action 
disconcertingly. Schutzmacher’s apologia 
for Jewry, merely the germ of some other 
play, does the same for the Star and 
Garter sequence. But the greater part of 
the play is devoted to laughing at doctors 
and, whatever Shaw thought he was 
writing about, this is what any audience 
must chiefly remember—with a qualm, 
perhaps, if any of them happen to be 
under medical supervision at the time. 

Nevertheless, it all demonstrates the 
greatness of G.B.S. He may go on about 
a thing to the point of tedium, leave his 
actors to transmute types into persons, 
work what comedians call a “ running 
gag” to death (Cutler Walpole has to 
make his joke about blood-poisoning at 
least three times too often), but the vigour 
and imagination of the writing, the 
skilled matching of an argument on one 
side with an argument as seemingly 
unassailable on the other, the flow of wit 
and fun, the stimulating positiveness 
of thought (so much theatre is 
negative nowadays) are overwhelming 
compensations. 

The play is a feast of fatness for 
actors, and those at the Saville devour it 
with gusto. The Ridgeon of Anthony 
Ireland is a monument of distinction, 
and Michael Hordern’s Bloomfield 





Bonington, confident of his place as the 
audience’s darling, with great 
(perhaps too great) enjoyment. As Sir 
Patrick, Lewis Casson turns in another 
of his crumpled ancients, and Paul 
Daneman’s Dubedat, an engaging young 
monster, will come as a revelation to 
those only remembering him as_ the 
original Vladimir of Watting for Godot. 


booms 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Bridie’s Mr. Bolfry (Aldwych—5/9/56) 
for laughter with Sim and sin; for Edith 
Evans in a play of quality, The Chalk 
Garden (Haymarket—25/4/56); Ustinov, 
as playwright and player, is at his best in 
Romanoff and Juliet (Piccadilly—30/5/56). 
J. B. BoorHroyp 


we. AT THE BALLET 


” A Romeo and Juliet 
(CovENT GARDEN) 


TLANOVA, the legendary ballerina 
of the Bolshoi Theatre Ballet, 
has not been over-rated. Uneasy 

speculations before the curtain rose on 
the opening night of the Russian season 
were dispelled almost as soon as she 
made her first entry. Here, indeed, was 
Juliet. As dancer and actress Ulanova 
was in every gesture, movement and look 
the young girl of the poet’s imagination. 
And this complete identity of performer 
and character was sustained, in an inter- 
pretation of wonderful sensitivity and 
sincerity, until the tragic end. 

There are few set dances for Juliet in 

this long ballet by L. Lavrovsky and 
S. Prokofiev, and none of any length—- 


ULANOVA AS GISELLE 


nothing of the virtuoso display that we 
have come to expect in a leading part. 
It was almost as though the dancing 
were the spontaneous expression of the 
moment’s mood—an inspired and im- 
pulsive improvisation. The poetry of 
Shakespeare’s loveliest heroine was 
distilled without words. 

Romeo and Juliet, to music by 
Prokofiev which one realizes is in- 
separable without grave loss from the 
action of the ballet, is a magnificent 
spectacle, lavishly staged and dressed. 
It sticks so closely to the play that 
scarcely anything of the drama passes 
unexpressed. Much more is mimed 
than danced, though to speak thus of 
miming is_ misleading. The large 
company is evidently composed of 
dancers who are also remarkably good 
actors. Not once did I detect resort to 
the conventional vocabulary of mime. 
Facial play and a lively talent for char- 
acterization carry the drama so con- 
vincingly that the dancing seems to 
arise out from the action and to be 
continuous with it. 

Outstanding performances in the 
talented ensemble were those of Iraida 
Olenina, an ample and richly Shake- 
spearean Nurse; Nina Chistova, a gay 
and charming friend of Juliet’s; and 
Alexander Radunsky, as _ right-seeming 
a Capulet as any Shakespearean pundit 
could demand. 

In the early scenes the highest pitch 
of excitement was reached with the 
superb sword-play perfectly, though far 
from obviously, timed with the music 
The Covent Garden orchestra gave a 
most creditable account of a 
unfamiliar under the 


largely 


score direction 
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from memory of Yuri Faier, a conductor 
who is almost blind. 

For most ballet-goers this was a first 
sight of authentic Russian Ballet. That 
which for nearly fifty years has been 
known among us by that name originated 
with Diaghilev’s breaking away from it. 
From his and all other non-conforming 
influences the ballet of Russia has 
remained untouched. ‘To watch the 
Bolshoi company is to get a glimpse of 
the. Russian Ballet as it was before 
Diaghilev transported it and enlisted an 
advanced guard of musicians, painters 
and choreographers to give it 
temporary relevance. 

Venus and Adonis 


C. B. Mortlock 
on 
\f 
7 (SCALA) 


OW is English opera coming on, the 
H dear, frail pet? Thriving on its 

mistakes? As flop followed flop at 
Covent Garden—Pilgrim’s Progress on 
the heels of The Olympians, Gloriana and 
A Midsummer Marriage in the wake of 
ig back- slapping patriots in the 
crush bar openly exulted. “It is only by 
writing bad operas,” they reasoned, 
“that English composers will ever learn 


con- 


AT THE OPERA 
-~Ruth 


how to write good ones.’ 
On the assumption that the bigger the 


mistake the better the lesson will be, this 
j 


double bill, put on by the English Opera 
Group, should greatly cheer all who have 
the future of our lyric stage at heart 
Venus and Adonis (1682, music by John 
Blow) is a lump of lugubrious mythology, 
with Adonis (tenor) dying a-sprawl a 
sofa after endless continuo mooings on 
the ‘cello, conventional accouplements for 
two flutes, and toasting-fork-on-birdcage 
sounds from the harpsichord. 

The clou of this production is supposed 
to be a spelling lesson for a ballet of 
small-girl cupids with plastic bows and 
one large portable heart (transfixed). 
women around me in the 
circle who breathed “The darlings!” 
Old crusties like myself found these 
proceedings insufferably arch and the 
concomitant music, despite Editor 
Holst’s praise of it in the 
programme, undistinguished. Musical 
cliché sounds none the less clichoid for 
being near three hundred years old. 

Played against a dropcloth designed in 
poor man’s Braque, the instrumental 
prelude to Ruth was sober and telling; 
it had that air of engine-turned exactitude 
which always marks the best (an excellent 
best) of Lennox Berkeley’s music. 
Remembering the buxom, overblown 
Nelson, 1 said to myself 
‘Berkeley has learned his lesson. Profit- 
ing by Nelsonic 
writing for the 


There were 


Imogen 


strains of 


mistakes he is now 
theatre with fruitful 
Perhaps there’s something to 
be said for the good-out-of-bad school 
after all.” 

\las, no As the three brief acts 


economy 
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unfolded Mr. Berkeley’s uncommonly 
pretty harmonies began to cloy, his fine- 
nerved counterpoint to evolve in vacuo. 
As his melodic line grew in span and 
elaboration, so did it dwindle in bite and 
beauty. In a composer of Berkeley’s 
proved talent such a declension points to 
some external cause. This is not far 
to seek. The libretto which Eric Crozier 
has devised for him from the Bible 
story does little more than throw Ruth 
at Boaz’ feet and, most chastely, into his 
arms, after a brief brush with the women 
of Judah. Devoid of incident, action and 
conflict, the text resolves itself into a 
string of inflated operatic set pieces. 
Stage padding inevitably begets musical 
padding. 

Amid blocks of alien corn that looked 
like counters ready for a garden féte, the 
chorus were for ever singing about 
harvest home while romping with sickles, 
sheaves and_ rakes. They and the 
principals (Anna Pollak, Peter Pears, 
Una Hale and ‘Thomas Hemsley) sang 
feelingly and often with brilliance. But 
why the romps? It is only in American 
musicals that you find chorusmen and 
choruswomen who romp and dance 
really well. In grand opera such double- 
functioning is a pain in the eye. The 
Musicians’ Union, of whose activities | 
rarely approve, ought to look into this 
abuse and insist for all our sakes on the 
traditional division of labour: chorus for 
singing, ballet for dancing. 

CuHares REID 


», AT THE PICTURES 


Double Destiny 

The Lowest Crime 
Don Camillo’s Last Round 

The Silken Affair 

HAVE been trying to analyze my 

reasons for taking against the three 

films at the head of my list; all three 
are second-rate French films, and for 
some reason I seemed to find them more 
depressing than I might have three 
equivalent English productions. Perhaps 
it is only that one has got into the habit 
of going with higher hopes to small 
Continental black-and-white films than 
one dares to entertain about anything 
native. But in this case there is more to 
it than that; my main grouse is about the 
way in which the methods which have 
made the great French films are coming 
to be used automatically. The first part 
of Double Destiny (Director: Victor 
Vicas), for instance, takes place in Paris, 
is full of Left Bank types and traffic, and 
might have come from any other French 
film about Paris. It concerns a French- 
man who loses his memory in the war 
and is found with German identifying 
papers on him. Which woman will he 
cleave to? The second, or German, part 
is heavy with political preaching, though 
I enjoyed the moment when the ‘hero 
was startled into dropping a stained glass 
window. ‘ Now look what you've done,”’ 
said the caption. 


on. 
7 





{| The Leewest Crime; 


Leo GENN Micuet AUCLAIR 


The Lowest Crime (Director: Guy 
LeFranc) is about blackmail. It has an 
English villain (Leo Genn) who in turn 
presumably has, though my ear is not 
good enough to detect it, a sinister 
English accent. The action, of which 
there is plenty, takes place mostly after 
dark and concerns the efforts of the 
Englishman, in the intervals of running 
his nationwide blackmail ring, to sup- 
plant one of his assistants (Raymond 
Pellegrin) in the affections of the honest 
daughter of another of their co-workers; 
in the end the bad boy makes good, 
dying, of course, in the process. I cannot 
remember a more completely ham set of 
criminals; no amount of shots of bistro 
interiors could make one believe that 
they inhabit a real Paris, despite con- 
vincing performances by Magali Noel, as 
the girl, and Pellegrin. 


Thirdly, there is the latest, though 
whatever the title says it can hardly be 
hoped to be the last, episode in the Don 
Camillo series. I find it hard to be fair to 
these, partly because they seem such a 
waste of Fernandel’s great gifts and 
partly because I have no sympathy with 
their technique of using Christ in much 
the same way as Barrie used fairies. 
(Perhaps that’s not what is intended by 
the makers, but it is certainly the effect 
it has on, at any rate, English audiences: 
a sure sentimental laugh.) Anyway 
nobody could deny that Don Camillo’s 
Last Round is pretty well automatic: 
automatic writing by Giovanni Guareschi, 
directing by Carmine Gallone, and 
automatic, if distinguished, acting by 
Fernandel and Gino Cervi. As near as 
they can make it the same as last time. 
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Double Destiny; Don Camillo’s Last Round 


SIMONE SIMON FERNANDEL 


Perhaps, in the circumstances, it is only 
insular unfairness that prevented me 
from being depressed by The Silken 
Affair (Director: Roy Kellino), a second- 
rate English comedy. In fact I enjoyed 
it. David Niven plays an accountant who, 
for the hell of it, falsifies the accounts 
of two rival stocking firms, so that the 
sound one goes nearly bust and _ the 
shares of the dying one rocket; he is 
egged on to do this by Genevieve Page, a 
girl he keeps meeting in taxis, buses and 
anywhere else that the plot demands it. 
It is the old get-out-of-your-rut-and- 
see-where-it-lands-you joke, but done 
with such frivolity that one can easily 
forgive that and ignore the fact that a 
film whose plot turns on finance and the 
law should manage to convince the com- 
plete ignoramus, at least, of the validity 
of its financial and legal aspects. ‘There 
are some good zany moments. David 
Niven manages with complete assurance 
a part that it would have been easy to 
overdo, and it is not hard to convince 
oneself of the excellence of an actress as 
attractive as Miss Page. 

* * * 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The Bad Seed (5/9/56), the impressive 
film about a child murderer, is on at last. 
Otherwise Guys and Dolls (3/10/56) and 
The Great Locomotive Chase (29/8/56), 
both good all-round 
continue. 

Releases include The King and | 
(26/9/56) with the remarkable Yul 
Brynner, and /’/l Cry To-morrow (6/6/56) 
a feminine Lost Week-end. 

PeTer DickINSON 


entertainment, 





ON THE AIR 

Serials 
YTEW media in entertain- 
ment always make lavish 
use of serials. Nine- 
teenth - century magazines, 
catering for the literate poor, 
Dickens; the early 
films serialized the exploits of 
Eddie Polo and Pearl White; 
steam 


serialized 


radio has serialized 
Galsworthy, the Archers, the 
Dales (and the Third 
Programme has the Cramps); 
and television has serialized 
Jane Eyre, Quatermass, Richard 
Dimbleby and Billy Bunter. 

Serial literature is no longer 
very popular, though the big 
popular weeklies still carry 
instalments of _ best-selling 
novels and the Sunday news- 
papers like to spread them- 
the memoirs’ of 
celebrities. Serial films have gone right 
out of fashion, though cynics would 
contend that serials are unnecessary when 


now 





selves on 


all films are variations on a single nar- 
trative theme and a _ single emotional 
gimmick devised many years ago in Holly- 
wood. But serial radio and serial TV go 
from strength to strength. ‘The Dales, 
Archers and Groves have an enormous 
following. Listeners and viewers make 
regular appointments with their heroes, 
wouldn’t miss them for the world. A 
date with Mrs. Dale is something to look 
forward to, an experience of predictable 
cosiness in a world of uncertain values 
and promised pleasures that often fail to 
live up to expectations. The serial scores 
over other programmes (for many people) 
merely because it provides entertainment 
of unvarying quality. ‘The Groves may 
be a bit of a bore, but you do know, when 
you switch them on, exactly what you are 
in for 


It can, of course, be argued that nearly 
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Clara Peggott) 
WOODBRIDGE ; Little Emily 





EpNA Morris ; Daniel Peggott) 
Parricia Roots ; 


Copperfield—LEONARD CRACKNELI 


all radio and ‘T'V entertainment is now s 

in serial form—the panel games and 
parlour tricks, the give-away programmes, 
the films imported from America, 
Liberace, the record round-ups and 
sessions in the palm court. We know 
what to expect from every one of them, 
and when we feel in the mood it is seldom 


that we are more than mildly 
appointed. 


dis- 


Serialized classics, however well don 
cannot be regarded as ideal material for 
radio and T'V. Adaptations of literary 
works do not as a rule break down into 
convenient lengths: the instalments tend 
to be woefully lacking in balance, offering 
either too much or too little of action, 
description, character and recapitulation 
Vincent Tilsley’s David Copperfield, to b 
completed in thirteen weekly parts, has 
made a good start, but whether he can 
handle the lengthy dramatis persona 
without converting the novel into a comic 


strip remains to be seen. In episode one 
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made a 
David, and 


Leonard Cracknell 
splendid job of 
William Meadows 
White Morris 
promised riches in the roles 
of Murdstone, Barkis 
Clara Peggotty. 

I was disappointed with the 
latest ““ Report from America” 
on ‘ Back to School.”’ 
C. Harsch is an 


Devlin, 
and Edna 


and 


Joseph 
admirable 
narrator, amusing, laconic and 
objective, but on this occasion 
he failed to do justice to a 
subject of immense interest 
Admittedly, he was handi- 
capped rather severely by the 
indifferent film, by 
stiff with awkwardly 
contrived incidents and _ pre- 
The staff of 
school in Morgan- 
town, West Virginia, spoke as 
if they 
before a 





campus 
studies 


pared statements 
high 
Daz 
giving evidence 
committee of the 
Daughters of the Revolution. ‘They were 
o smug and self-righteous that the degree 
of juvenile delinquency hinted at seemed 
unbelievably modest 

For the 
mention 


were 


record | should like to 
that the B.B.C. made history 
when it televised the final of the tennis 
singles championship (professional) at 
Wembley. The show began at 9.30 on 
Saturday night and ended, after four sets 
of truly remarkable tennis, at 12.30 on 
Sunday morning. When I had cooled 
down I felt sorry for everyone concerned 

for Gonzales and Sedgman, both worn 
to a frazzle, for the umpire and linesman, 
for the spectators (many of them con- 
demned to a long walk home), for the 
cameramen, technicians and comment- 
(still talking about that “vital 
seventh game’), and for the poor viewer. 

I just made it, spent a wretched night, 
and awoke with eve-strain and a blinding 
headache. 


ators 
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for those who like CONTINENTAL coffee 


Do you like the tangy flavour of Continental “ high 


roast” coffee? Then hére is the special Nescafé for you. BLEND 
a 


water. Nescafé Blend 37 dissolves instantly, giving oa SCAFE 
you the perfect black coffee. Price 4/6d. a tin. 


CONTINENTAL ROAST 


Allow a teaspoonful for each cup, and simply add piping hot 
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SIR HAROLD 
SPENCER JONES 
Astronomer Royal 

1937—1956 


Famous hands—Famous watches 


Owners of Smiths de Luxe watches include leaders in every 


held of achievement. They know that the dependability 


=s of these watches has been proved under the most testing 
MI HS | conditions. Unconditionally guaranteed for one year, Smiths 
= - ; a de Luxe watches are sold by Jewellers everywhere from 
acys jewel, a 

gold plated model A.358 ; DE LU £8.19.6 to L7¢ Write tor free illustrated brochure and 
with black dial. 17 jewel, gold ~~ letai! { - t P 
Fitted with plated watch aimee detat's of convenient I 
Golden Fleece with raised gilt 

ee ee gu “Gaiden A “SMITHS OF ENGLAND’ PRODUCI 

Fleece bracelet 
£13.10.0 


SMITHS CLOCKS & WATCHES SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.2 


rsonal Payment Plan 


S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. 
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AYUMBER_ SEVEN 
Experts select Grand Marnier for its exclu 
sive hase of Fine Champagne Cognac, noblest 
of all brandies and patiently matured deep 
in the cellars of Chateau de Bourg Charente. 
And for its rare flavour .. . not too sweet 
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and not too dry. For hosts, there’s the very 


practical consideration that Grand Marnier 


isthe liqueur likely to appeal to most people. 
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Invest in the Choosing an overcoat is a pleasant experience at Austin Reeds. 


All you need do is exercise your taste, to pick the style and pattern 
better style and that suits you best. Your mind is free from questions like 


‘How long will it last?‘ How will it look years from now?’ 
longer life of That’s because Austin Reed overcoats are cut only from 


. cloth famous for hard wear. Because their up-to-the-minute styles 
an Austin Reed will still be in the forefront of fashion in several years’ time. 


For business and pleasure, for town and country, it pays to 
overcoat invest in the value of an Austin Reed overcoat. 


Here inset sleeves give a square 

set to the shoulders and a heavy seam 
emphasizes the straight back. 

In shades of grey, fawn and lovat 
mixture. Superbly cut from 

Saxony cloth with a check reverse. 
Surprisingly, only £18.18.0 
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Lhis popular Raglan comes 
in a choice of four colours— 
dark grey, fawn, brown and 
lovat—and three cloths: Saxony 
with a check reverse at £18.18.0 
Scottish Cheviot in Russian 
twill or West of England 
herringbone at £19.19.0 
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Sir Compton Mackenzie 


and Alan Melville 


discuss the pleasure of drinking good whisky 


“Now Alan, you've given a great deal of pleasure to a great many people 
with your plays, revues, broadcasting and so on. And Grants is also a 
notable purveyor of pleasure. You two should get together!” 


‘But we do, Sir Compton, frequently! As you know, I work at home. | 
write all day and to me it is Utopia to come down and pour myself out 
a very large Grants Stand Fast Whisky. Every evening that’s a moment 
of bliss.’ 


‘Grants is a whisky that one ¢an savour and enjoy in the real Scottish 
way. Roll it round one’s mouth, taste it with the tip of the tongue and the 
back of the palate.’ 


“Yes, it’s the taste that I like. | would say Grants is the friendliest, kindliest 

whisky. You feel you know it well. And you'll get the same taste out of 
this glass as you did out of those you had last year — and those you'll 
have next year.’ 


‘In fact, ‘Stand Fast Craigellachie !’ — that’s the motto of the Grants. Do 
you know their history? Have you seen where they make their whisky, 
up there on Speyside?’ 


‘No, I haven't, Sir Compton. I just take it gratefully that there is some 
mystery going on in the Highlands and that the results are absolutely 
splendid.’ 


when the clans gather, 727) 
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MQ 


NS ‘ Everywhere 
under the sun 


SN 


And how brilliantly you 
travel when you fly KLM. 
Air-conditioned comfort — 
but a warmth of hospitality 
which is right out of this 
world. Just the service you 
want when your journeyings 
take you to far-off places 
and tropical climes. Above 
ail, KLM have such an 
obliging knack of having a 
plane going where and 
when you want it. 


AN 


You can reserve your seats on KLM 
flights to all parts through your 
Travel Agent or KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines, London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 


y 


Yo =A ey 
fl | “@- Or 
KLM p> 


7 
ROYAL DUTCH 


AIRLINES 


VA / 
Af fj 





Tourist and 
De Luxe flights: 


NEAR, MIDDLE 
& FAR EAST 


6 
JAPAN 
o 
SOUTH 
AMERICA 


= 
CARIBBEAN 
e 
CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


KANGOL 
CAP 


Cleator 
Cumberland England 











“/ MUST REMEMBER TO 
HIRE A CAR 


Humber and Hillman 
self-drive limousines or saloons 


Clients met at dock or airport 


British and Continental tours arranged 


CAR HIRE 


ABBEY HALL ABBEY ROAD LONDON N.W.8 
TELEPHONE | CABLES 


CUNningham 5141 | Rooteshire London 





also at 
MANCHESTER * BIRMINGHAM * MAIDSTONE * CANTERBURY 
ROCHESTER © FOLKESTONE - WROTHAM HEATH 
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LANDMARKS IN STEEL 








Rorert 


Different in taste — One sip 
and you’ll be enjoying the 
=== difference ... its subtle dryness 
E\TRA DRY i and velvet soft, mellowness. 
sa Different in looks—Crystal 
\RROUGH * u clear and bottled in a new 
; ’ = 
aN — 1§ iE gracious bottle, which in itself 
: } bespeaks the quality that 
surrounds this different gin. 
Because it’s distilled differently — 
est p2e Extra Dry is triple distilled — 
EXTRA DRY i the London gin that is 


GIN + distilled from grain. 


Loudon Gin GF SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 
JAMES BURROUGH LTO 
CONDON 5 € 


_ =  (\ BURROUGH’S ee 
— — 2 / extra-dry GIN | : , 
———" _. " STREBLWORK ,,, 


a bottle, a little more than 


other gins, but you'll agree the as = qetentere a = Ow & wR 
difference in price is absurdly small oS CALE SHSTILLEDS 


HUTTON ROAD, LONDON, S.E.11 


innit 


for the vast difference in quality. 


Ask your wine merchant Distillers of fine gins since 1 AGECROFT—A vital link in the 





pds, Central Electricity Authority’s chain 


of Power Stations serving industrial 
Lancashire, with Steelwork by 


Edward Wood & Co., Ltd. , 


Very very good shoes / 


Made with pride from rich, supple leather which is a joy 
to handle. Styled with the utmost restraint — yet with 
abounding comfort. The craftsmen behind these mag- 
nificent shoes understand feet as well as shoemaking 
It pays to buy very, very good shoes . . . every 
time. Health Brand styles are available 
from 79/11 upwards. 
Leaflet and address of nearest stockist Ee 
mB on request to Dept. P.13 ; P i Iustrations b 
Crockett & Jones , H See 
Ltd. E j Electricity Authorit 
Northampton Bg te Sepa D3 West, Merseysid 
., ‘ Z # Wales Division 
M.815 # aes ; 


Consulting Engine 
Black or 7 : 2 noch Ponkis 
Brown Calf ir 1M. Kennedy & Donk 


j f Civil Engineer 
i full Range y 3 
f Fittings s 


85/9 


EDWARD 


J of) 
ra wo LTD D 
ealt, CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS 
Registered Office and Works: MANCHESTER 17 
VGA be Telephone: TRAFFORD PARK 2341! (10 lines) 
pe... sm London Office: 68 Victoria Street, S.W.!. Telephone: ViCtoria 1331 2 
Technica! Offices: Birmingham and Nottingham 








dmWD6I 
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At home in any company 


The ability to be selective in the choice of words and sensitive to a tone of voice 
is as valuable an asset of good social behaviour as of successful advertising. 

To be at ease in any company requires a proper appreciation of 

the significance of a particular situation. 

So with advertising. The versatility that enables an agency to handle with 
competence the appropriate advertising of the products from a wide range of 
companies is bred only of a proper understanding of a number of individual 
problems. Such understanding is found at Samson Clarks, acquired through a 


long association with many companies they have been privileged to serve in Britain 


and Britain’s markets overseas. 


> This is the company Samson Clarks keep. 
The manufacturers of world-famous products, purveyors of 
unusual materials, suppliers of everyday services, creators 
of brilliant ideas. The designers of intercontinental jet-liners, 
the builders of infant carriages. The importers of wines, 
the marketers of petroleum products. The arbiters of fashion, 
the vendors of haberdashery. The producers of vestas and 
refrigerators, of furs and photographic materials. 
Structural engineers and precision instrument makers... . 
The list goes on and on but there is capacity for more. 


Samson Clarks : Advertising 





Samson Clark and Company Limited : Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising 
57-61 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 

MUSeum 5050: Unsullied, Wesdo, London 

Financial Advertising Division, 39 King Street, Cheapside, E.C.2 





suleremme Yor 
WOVEN NAME TAPES 
CASH’S OF COVENTRY 


FULL-VIEW FIRE | 


Here at last u- 
s-bur 


¥* Decorative contempor- 
ary appearance 
*% Low level drop-front 
door for full radiation 
* Choice of eight lovely 
colours 
* Long-life chrome stcel 
bottom grate reversible 
for coke al 
_* Bottom. gre ate has no 
back legs to hinder ash 
removal 


| deta 


@rente- Sancta 
tron Co. itd. Falkirk 
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DR. BARNARDO'S 


| HOMES 


| Still depend on 








Voluntary Gifts and Legacies 


Barnardo’s have to provide more than 





8 MILLION MEALS 
a year for their family of over 7,000 
children. Please help. 
10/- 


will buy one child's food for 4 days. 





PORTABLE CENTRAL HEATING 





Cheques etc. (crossed) payable “ Dr 

Barnardo’s Homes” should be sent to 

4 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E.1. 


QUEEN ANNE 


Scorch Wuisky 






































LL Panel Type 


ype 


HEAT WITH A 


HURSEAL 


OIL-FILLED ELECTRIC 
THERMOSTATICALLY CONTROLLED 
SAFETY RADIATOR 
TROUBLE FREE ~ NO MAINTENANCE 
FROM £11.19.10d. (inc. P.T.) 


(By You simply plug it in anywhere. “ 

HURSEAL LIMITED f 

{ 229 Regent Street, London, W.! nil Oo course 

Summer lingers on at COME AND SEE the NEW Sumrie Shop for Men 
at Robinson & Cleaver in Regent Street which is now 
open for the man whose clothes must be good 


TEEFRQUAY | arc cpeeiecsatie 


Queen of the English Autera being clothed immediately 


a moderate budget. 








really good. 
conception of the art of 
and immaculately within 


For your late holiday, come 
to this Mediterranean-like 


100 or so fittings in all sizes in superb ‘ Golden Grade * materials 
haven where winter 
virtually unknown! It's 


THE NEW SUMRIE SHOP FOR MEN 
sunaicst mainland resort of at Robinson & Cleaver, Regent Street, London, W.1 


1955! Grandeur of scenery 


fine hotels, year-round pro- AND AT OTHER GOOD STORES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY HILL THOMSON & CO. LTD. 
tramme of entertainment to EDINBURGH Est: t793 
uit all tastes HX 
ustrated colour guide (P.O. 9d.) on a ” : . . : By Appointment 
from John Robinsor : ; oy >. oo To Her Majesty the Queen 


uppliers of Scotch Whisky 











EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICES 


BURMA CHEROOTS 
lletheba® | i 
caper CSS % - Ty Be ~" 4 CS are 








This fine British Cigar, introduced 
many years ago, is more 
popular than ever today. 


CARASA 





Trial Box of 25 
37/6 
post a 


OS 


Delicate aroma and 
charming flavour 

A Sample Box of 

25 for 45/- post paid. 


por Sona ao a a to your 
(U.K) dire on ass ii a “4 % . . 


Palate 
GREENS LTD 


= BISQUIT DUBOUCHE & CO 
Wine & Cigar Merchants on tt F COGNAC 
34 Royal Exchange, LONDON, E.C.3 | - ees ‘ 


1 

1 

1 

| 

| 

~ . i 
Compliment 1 
i 

| 

{ 

1 

i 

4 


Wine and Cigar Merchants 
34 Royal Exchange, 


May we quote you for your Wines, Spirit Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


Cigar requirements? 
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The Very hest? 
Shears by B.N.T. of course 


Brades, Nash, Tyzack—three names 
every real gardener associates with quality and 


value in garden tools. 


Forged from finest steel, they offer an amazing range 
including the famous Brades shears with built-in 

grease gun. These three firms have joined forces to combiné 
the Jargest selection of tools for the gardener. You’ll 

find these tools better than ever. 


Ask your local ironmonger to show you B.N.T. Products. 


= 
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RATTRAY’S 


~§ 
(OLD _GOWRIE) 
TOBACCO 


is a classic example of a 
tobacco that has delighted oa 

countless discriminating ee Bi: : i} 

pipe smokers for three . Seeman se : 

hundred years. Here is te a . ‘ ' CRO W NS 
nothing but choice Virgin- = - aes - a me 


an leaf—its glory unac - maha ska, 

Sania ty andehanen of ' —_— LIEBFRAUMILCH 
fragrance. Here, too—in 

his h -d age—is 

a aieanonaal with BYFN 8) Velcon 


prepared by craftsmen in 


the old-time manner. To DO YOU Enjoy the full comfort of a warm home free from 
those who appreciate such REALISE 2 the entry of draughts and smog and all their 
things Old Gowrie is Ss scale attendant dangers to health. Have your home 
deeply satisfying; its fitted with special Sealdraught sprung bronze 
mellow charm reminiscent weatherstrip. 
of more gracious days. The results are permanent, guaranteed for 10 years 
A customer writes from RUISLIP... and will in fact last as long as the house it insu- 
‘May |, in conclusion, compli- J lates. Sealdraught is fitted by specially trained 
pooped jaa ad Hy eam wont “NN craftsmen of our country-wide organisation of 
| agents. 
To be ebtatned j - Sealdraught is less expensive than comparable 
Re ~~. Do you realise that systems of draught proofing. To completely 
ONLY from: 7 leaky window "can draught-proof an exterior door, for instance, costs - 
CHARLES a equal a hole 5” in about £4. If this fine wine—with the 


RATTRAY demeter ? A Sealdraught representative will gladly call, triangular label—isn’t on your wine 
; . A‘ { without obligation, to give you free advice and merchant's list please write for nearest 
Tobacco Blender aan be ( an estimate of how to rid your home of draughts : 


























- : supplier to Percy Fox & Co., Ltd. 
PERTH, SCOTLAND for all times and enjoy real home comfort. PP y OR, 248.. 


Write to-day for a fully detailed leaflet and address of nearest agent. 38, King William St., London, E.C.4. 
Price 84/- per lb., Post Paid. Send 21/4 


a cas eomeen eae” BER | ff Lergenbach Fleck, 


LIMITED 229 REGENT ST. LONDON W.) Tele: ABB 3571 
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MCN-3269 


BANISTER, WALTON BUILD IN STEEL 


STRUCTURAL STEEL ENGINEERS & STOCK HOLDERS *% LONDON - MANCHESTER: BIRMINGHAM 











as regular as clockwork .. 


in oe | JEREZ 
every week in SELEY 


thousands of factories CR BAM 


wey 





tt" 


all over the British Isles Choicest Old 
J Oloroso 


SHERRY 


you will find... 
the Leeming Service 


Since 1872 we have been providing clean, soft absorbent cloths, for : : tT hens 
“ ERT SELECTION 
cleaning machinery—better and cheaper than rags. We make these { BLENDING 

= — e JEREZ 
cloths ourselves, from start to finish, in our three modern factories. 





f 
Sons Lid. Newcastle upon Tyne6 


Our vans deliver regularly and take away the used cloths. 


The growth of the Leeming service, especially in recent years, prove 





Shi 
Shipped only by 
how economical and reliable this service is to our customers among PI a 


’ Y 
whom are many well-known firms WILSON & 


r oF 4! ) T 

W. &T. RESTELL eutting cleaning cloth costs by 50°, | VALDESPINO 

oD Ue | JEREZ * SPAIN 
Auctioneers of si >. o., a j 
Wines, Spirits Ps my ‘ : = heres CMe 

and Cigars os 4 : p) oe ie ie 
QUNIONCOURT, | e@ eee ee @ | i h 
OLD BROAD ST. eae eeming rot NEPS / | 

Telephone pt ‘ar SALFORD -3°LANCS | 


conten Wel the year TEL: MANCHESTER BLACKFRIARS 2561 (5 LINES 





. May we send you samples and particulars ? 
Catalogue le vs P p Obtainable from all leading Wine Merchants 
on request. 























vette itiay,, 


The Right Honourable the 


: ; EARL OF WOOLTON, C.H., 
A more more re mfortabl Ride... one ) - appeals for CANCER RESEARCH 


a ss The Right Honourable the Earl of Woolton 
The progressive action of the i a : writes “In research lies the only hope of 
‘Ridemaster’ smooths out bumps ; a cure for Cancer—research conducted with 
. : infinite and laborious patience with the use of 
prevents excessive sway on corn- i : ever expanding scientitic knowledge and the 
4 latest laboratory equipment. In pursuit of the 
‘hard’, but adjusts itself to give greatest gift science might give to humanity, 
greater comfort at ail times , : the Imperial Cancer Research Fund is extend- 
- wnt ‘ : ing its work at Mill Hill to still more up-to-date 

{ aboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
“I trust the public will give it the support it so 

richly deserves. 


ers. It does not make the ride 


Please write for 
brochure R11. 


Brit. Pat. No. 734886 


pS 258 | IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
RIDEMASTER 


TOLE Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen. 
variable - rate OLEDO §WOODHEAD (Sheffield) LTD. The fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its owr 


own laboratories without state aid. New 
. le ines Of research are Starting new equipment and extra staff are wante ease send a 

SPRING. CONTR L CLIFTON WORKS SHEFFIELD 3 I f I i 1 d. Pi i 
° gift to the Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., at Roy: yal ( 


Inn Fi ields, London, W.¢ 











ollege of Surgeons, Lincoln’s 
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Back-number ballerina 


Oh, how lovely Rose used to 
be. Light as thistledown she 
looked. Not now, of course. a 
They’ve taken to calling her - 
the Corpse de Ballet. “So,” | 
quizzed her, “tand how is the 
prisoner at the barre?” 

“T’ve got a life sentence,” sighed Rose. 
“Tf I go on having all this trouble with my 
inside, I can’t see myself even dancing a 
hornpipe on flat feet.” 

“Your worn pipe,” | misheard her, 
“*has thirty flat feet.” 

“What are you talking about?” sniffed 
Rose. 

“The 30-ft. pipe in your tummy,” I 
said, “‘that all your food has to go 
through. You’ve got muscles down 
there that teach it the right arabesques. 
But, if you cata lot of soft, starchy stuff, 
they get out of training and stop work.” 

** Heavens!” 


next?” 


cried Rose. ““What comes 


“Le Spectre de la Rose,” I sighed. 
“Your choreography’s got a poor 
central theme. You look awful, you 
feel awful, and you develop a bad line 
in constipation. When this happens,” 
I said, “‘it’s time for a pas seul.” 

** Meaning what?” asked Rose. 

“‘Meaning,”’ I said, “‘that the only 
step to take is to get yourself some 
bulk.” 

“Bulk?” said Rose sus pit iously.““Ts it 
fattening?” 


“No, slimming,’’ I said. “Bulk is 
simply a technical term for Kellogg’s 
All-Bran. Gives those inner muscles 
of yours something to work on. You 
eat a little All-Bran every morning, 
and you'll soon be ‘regular’ again.” 

Exit Rose, a dying swan. One week 
later, to bravos and encores, re-entcr 
Rose, as lively as an entrechat on hot 
bricks. “‘Well, what a change,” I said. 
“What happened?” 

“You Anon,” laughed Rose. “It was 
that All-Bran you told me about. Onl) 
took it five days to get me my ‘regular’ 
rhythm back.” 

“It keeps you on your toes,” I said. 


WHY KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 
SURELY AND GENTLY 
RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 


Eaten with absolute regularity, Kellogg's 
All-Bran gives your system the bulk nature 
intended it to have. All-Bran’s bulk enables 
bowel muscles to keep naturally active and so 
to clear the intestinal tract, thoroughly and 
regularly. Result: your whole body keeps 
fresh and active; and you are always physic- 
ally and mentally alert. All-Bran is delicious 
for breakfast or in buns or cakes. All grocers 
sell it. 





Particular 
people 
use 





Mouth Wash 


A 


S 


K \ ws N 
= 
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YOUR CHEMIST 
SELLS IT 


A BOTTLE 


Freddie Mills and Benny Hill investigate the ** Philishave” 


‘With Rotary Action it’s a 
closer shave in comfort”? oss Peer Haivs 





“Come on then, boy, give us 
the gen.” 
“Well, Benny, my finger’s on 
the reason right now. Beneath 
those skinguards the blades 
rotate.” 


“So...” 
“So, they shave every single 
bristle whichever way it’s 
growing. So there's never an) 
clipping or pulling or after- 
shave soreness. So...” 


Philips Electrical Ltd + Century Hse. 
RADIO & TELEVISION RECEIVERS 


LAMPS & LIGHTING 





“Hey, hold your punches, 
Peter. What / want to know is 
why’s the shaving head got 
this raised rim?” 

“To smooth out the skin so 
the blades can get right down 
to really close shaving. Case 
proved, gentlemen?” 


“Without a shadow of doubt 
or stubble!” 


£7.14.2 


(tax paid) 
complete with case. 
For A.C. or D.C. mains 
110-130v. and 200-250y 


FREE MONOGRAMS 


Philips offer —free 
attaching to the case of every * Philishave’ 
Ask your dealer about it! 


an attractive gilt initial for 
now purchased 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


pHiuips PHILISHAWE 


— THE DRY SHAVER WITH THE BIGGEST WORLD SALE 


| Rr | Shaftesbury Avenue - London - WC.2 
we) RADIOGRAMS & RECORD PLAYERS 


EQUIPMENT ETC 





XXV111 


What does an 
octopus consume ? 


Of course, if it’s the bad type deep-sea octopus, 
the answer is ... “Far too much”. For after a 
gargantuan hors d’ceuvre of mussels, it goes on 
wolfing crabs and lobsters till the sea-cows come home! 
When necessary, it will dog its next meal from rock 
to rock with cat-like ease, but it generally prefers to 
operate on firm level tracts of ocean bed. 

The equally well-known ‘ Octopus ’"—the Leyland 
‘Octopus ’— is not so fussy. These 8-wheeled diesel 
trucks operate with untroubled ease on practically any 
sort of surface. To those who don’t know ‘ Octopus’ 
working costs, their low fuel consumption figures are 
almost unbelievable. Carrying a full payload of 17 
tons, an ‘ Octopus’ will normally average Io trouble- 
free miles a gallon . . . till the cows come home! 

Don’t take our word for it; ask any ‘Octopus’ 
operator. 


evland FOR ECONOMICAL TRANSPORT 
a” 


LEYLAND 


Sales Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.1 


MOTORS LEYLAND - LANCS -. ENGLAND 





SE TTI 
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Overcoats 


Nr 


We have an excellent stock of 
ready-to-wear overcoats for all 
occasions in a wide range of 
styles, materials and patterns. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GAROEN : 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE | 


Junction of 
Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 AND BRANCHES | 











Jamaica’s and Havana's 


cANY 
ae Ks 29 


Se ls 


The same fine quality 
Havana wrappers are used 


for both brands of cigars. 
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The case of 
Thaumetopoea pityocampa... 


In Spain, where soil erosion is a major 
problem, pine trees are grown extensively 
to aid conservation. As mature trees are 
felled for timber young trees must be 
planted to replace them, in order to main- 
tain the cover on the steep hillsides. The 
young replants are often destroyed by the 
larva of the pine processionary moth, 
T. pityocampa. *La processionaria’, as the 
insect is known locally, has earned its 
name from its habit of invading the 
forests in columns. 

As Winter approaches, groups of larve 
spin hibernation nests in the tree tops. 
The traditional method of control has 
been to collect these nests by hand and 
destroy them, but inevitably many were 
missed and only partial control achieved. 


endrin 


Now a fresh approach has been made 
to the problem. The plantations of young 
trees are sprayed with the new Shell 
insecticide endrin, applied at very low 
concentration, either by air or from the 
ground. The effectiveness, persistence and 
economy of endrin are such that it has 
become the standard control when ‘La 
processionaria’ threatens Spanish pine 
forests with destruction. 


Endrin, aldrin, dieldrin . . . these three ad- 
vanced insecticides deve loped by Shell are com- 
plementary to each other. Between them they 
control most of the major insect pests which 
menace agricultural production and public health 
throughout the world. Have you an urgent pest 
problem in your area? 


endrin, aldrin and dieldrin are {SHELL} insecticides for world-wide use 


For further information apply to your Shell Company 


Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England. 
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ID TO MYS\35; 


“You dress well. You run a car. You study your 
palate when you lunch and dine. Why don’t you 
smoke the best cigarettes, when there’s only 


a few pennies in it?” ...So I now smoke 


4/2 ror 20 


also in 10* 25° 50° 100 
(including round 
air-tight tins of 50) 





—— 
' — 


STATE EXPRESS 


= — ABETTE MANUFACTURERS 
_——_— = = = . ee wnt : = - 108s . 


EXPRESS 
535 


* \N 
CHEM CE CROC \N 


THE HOUSE OF STATEERPRESS 210 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.lI. 
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PARK GATE gv ETT’s 


QUALITY STEELS 


FOR THE CYCLE INDUSTRY 
«i WHITE SATIN 
\.  €@ GIN 


ntti, 
Mn, 
Cy 


s 
SS 
_ My 


s 


This is 
the unique 
bottle 


Uy 
"My, a? 
Mt 
Mey 
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TT 
yuvesatl 04, 
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black bars 

for - & 

3 & 4 speed gears = | ¢ - with the 
—_ 23s distinctive 


THE PARK GATE IRON & STEEL COMPANY LIMITED ROTHERHAM 


TELEGRAMS: YORKSHIRE. PARKGATE, YORKS 





TELEPHONE: ROTHERHAM 2141 (10 lines) 
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‘ty 
© -and the 


smoothest 
Gin you can 
put in 
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> 
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NG 
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A couple of Osrams if you please, | 
| 
| 

| 


I’ve never known lamps as good as these ! 


It’s as smooth as satin 
—and costs no more than ordinary gins! 


Available in all sizes 





A @Q8_ product. The General Electric Co. Ltd. 
{| Makers of the famous Osram fluorescent tubes [fk 
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CCLE |_ CARAVANS for 1957 TAYLOR'S 


E. 10. - lOft. - 3 Berth (4 Berth optional) The famous House of Vintage Port proudly presents 

BOUNTY, MK.3. /2ft.-  -  - 4 Berth 

ce ofsixmodels DOMINANT, MK.2.14ft.- - 4 Berth | VINTAGE ‘pean 
ee tort ang’ ARISTOCRAT, MK. 2. 15 ft. 6 ins. Plus Bay. 4 Berth 
Se E. 16. - - l6ft. - - - 4 Berth 
sacures: _ EVERSURE, MK. 3. [8 ft. 6ins. Flus Bay. 4 Berth 


rare and costly estaurant... 
You'll be “AT HOME? in an Eccles! vintage ports at a Ke avour it in 


to be ranked with it at your 


less exacting price your home. 
see them on STAND No. 34 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SHOW, Earl's Court, London. October 17th—27th 


= 


¥ — 














DENT, URWICK & YEATMAN LTD., 61 Mark Lane, London E.C.3. 
ECCLES (BIRMINGHAM) LTD., 
CARAVAN DIVISION - DEPT. 99 + BIRMINGHAM 30 


‘ 
ECCLES - “ THE FIRST NAME IN CARAVANS ” RESESQGVAH SEE ate SS . 


RETIRING? 


. The Isle of Man offers many advantages 
‘ BS. a —_—," ~ for retired residence. Varied amuse- 
’ , ments, low taxation, mild climate, 
v Db 
SYA TMENT 
® 





























227 miles of varied scenery. A few 
hours from any part of U.K. by fre- 
quent air services. For full information 
write for ‘Permanent Residence’ Booklet, 


V. A. BOND, TOURIST BOARD, ISLE OF MAN. 


ounun / e : d THE WEBLEY M. Ill AIR RIFLE 


No licence required to purchase 


























for use on enclosed 


FINE SOAPS Wh vs premises. 
AND TOILE1 ; ‘ “ ; Rats and similar 
vermin m be destr 
PREPARATIONS e can be destroye 
Xe 





by this extremely accurate and power- 
ful Air Rifle. ideal for Target Practice. 
Write for descriptive folder 
WEBLEY & SCOTT LTD., 174 WEAMAN STREET, BIRMITIGHAM, 4 








Everybody 
wants 
my 


Reg’d. Trade Mark 


‘ ‘ The original and best of all 
F h ‘= 
The Best Snow awaits you in er ferther information modelling materials, invented and 


Il. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD please apply to your TRAVEL made only by Harbutt’s and sold by 
LONDON, W.; AGENT or to the Swiss leading stationers, stores and shops. 


a ee National Tourist Office, HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD 
The Country that offers value for money 


HAPPINESS/ 


Sole Manufacturers 
With affection, care and security, 
living in homely surroundings— 
our children’s future is assured, 

















: This is crystal glass that your child- 
This voluntary Society has ren and grandchildren will treasure 


nearly 5,000 children now 2 i ae. Its flawless clarity, exquisite cutting 
; F : ; —and the signature on each piece 
in its care, depending on 4 3 will be as valuable then as now 
YOUR HELP 


CONATIONS and LEGACIES es : nr ; 


gratefully received i cs nS ; ray 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND phi ben - Se = z —. je ES 
CHILDREN’S =” ew” Weaeem ey ry 
SOCIETY 


(formerly Waifs and Strays) 


Old Town Hall, Kennington, S.E.11 
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This particular Cyma 


is NEW! It is the avystar 
watertight ..+ yet slim and so elegant 





It is one of the 60 CYMA 17-jewel models for Ladies 
and Gentlemen, from £15 in chrome/steel and from 


£25 to £85 in solid gold. 
CYMA HQVYSTAYr —« masterpiece of Swiss 


craftsmanship. Its ultra-slim stainless steel case is so 
designed that faultless watertight sealing is achiev- 
ed without the bulk usually associated with water- 
tight watches. 17-jewel precision lever movement. 
Anti-magnetic, Anti-shock.* Price £24.10.0 


Other watertight models from £21.2.6 














A unique spring The main seal- *Cymaflex — the 
system, design- ing material, a world.- famous 
edtocounteract new metalalloy, anti-shock device 
wear, perman- retains its elas- fully protects the 
ently seals the ticity. balance staff. 
winder. 


CYMA 


*ONLY Cyma watches have the Cymaflex 
anti-shock device — but every CYMA has it. 


— From Good Jewellers everywhere 


(g&° Ask for the Cyma Catalogue. 
G 


Cyma for particular people 








South Africa 
Australia 


New Zealand 
nd Round the Will “Ge Wet 6 


Travelling Shaw Savill you can 
go by First Class only or Tourist 
Class only ships via The Cape or 
via Panama. And if you want to 
circle the Globe on one ship, the 
Tourist Class ‘SOUTHERN CROSS’ 
makes four Round - the - World 


voyages each year. 


OFF SEASON FARES 
First Class only, available 


Ist March-30th June 1957 


Passenger Office: Ila LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1. Telephone: WHitehal! 1485 


or apply to your local Travel Agent. 








‘It is a far, far 
better thing’. 


What is? 
I can’t remember 
how it goes on. 
Nor can I. 


It always makes me 
think of SEAGER’S. 


Mmm... Was it 
SEAGER’S? 
No. Still, talking of 
SEAGER’S... 
Yes, let’s have 
another. 


Seager Evans & Co. Limited 
The Distillery, London SES8 





3 Everyone’s getting 
that nibbling habit now that 
Peek Frean Twiglets are here. 
And no wonder—these crisp, 
crunchy biscuits have such a 
thrilling savoury flavour! Buy 
a packet of Twiglets today; try 
them with soup or salad, coffee : 
or cocktails—and you too At Y 
will be a nibbler in no time! \\* 


‘lw glets aes 


Made by PEEK FREAN—makers of famous biscuits 
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INDESTRUCTIBLE] TRUST COMPANY 
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Hence the nymphs 


O expense was spared when building the head 
N offices of the Indestructible Trust Company. 

They were intended to express the wealth, 
generosity and security of the business they house. 
To this end, the architect was lavish with swags and 
columns, chubby cherubs and smiling nymphs. 

To the casual observer, the building is as indes- 
tructible as the Trust it houses. But inside, it is 
another story. The spaciously inconvenient rooms 
have been divided by wooden partitions into offices 
of unusual shape, but more useful size. Chaos 
resulted, and one or two minor fires. 

Undaunted, the Managing Director sent for the 
Man from Chubb, who very quickly evolved a simple 
scheme whereby all the important documents, 
securities and correspondence, which are the bread- 
and-butter of such an organization, could be safely 
housed in Chubb Fire-resisting Cabinets. 

As the expense was inconsiderable, the Managing 
Director acted promptly on this advice, with the 
result that the firm is now as secure as it looks, and 
the nymphs at last have something to smile about. 


For any business, the Man from Chubb will make 
a free and confidential report. Even if you never take 
his advice, the opinion of the world’s greatest 
security experts is worth having. Write or telephone 
Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Co. Ltd., 175-176 
Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.1. (Museum 5822.) 


DON’T LEAVE IT TO CHANCE 
—LEAVE IT TO CHUBB 
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OX YGEN 
CORROSION 


in Boiler Plant 


can be 
eliminated 
with the 


WEIR. 


“Optimum — De-aerator 


Dissolved oxygen in boiler feed water is the most 
important and most dangerous factor in corrosion and 
can be eliminated by installing the Weir De-aerator. 
Special surface types supplied where oily exhaust steam 
is used for heating. Write for Publication No. FF.37 


EIR LTD 


CATHCART : GLASGOW: 
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Di ('SYNONYMOUS WITH THE FUTURE 


DUPORT FOUNDRIES LIMITED: DUDLEY PORT: TIPTON: STAFFS 
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PROY/RIETARYT Scot tcr 


bd gk eR aa 


The “Thunder and Light- 
ning’ —one of the most popular 


salmon flies on the River Spey. 


A treasured example of the 


Spirit of the Spey and one appreciated 
by connoisseurs the world over is 
GILBEY’S SPEY ROYAL Whisky—a 


fine proprictary Scotch. 
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‘SKY-ZONE’ fork lift trucks 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEPT. A.) COVENTRY, ENGLAND 











Place, Mount Pleasant 
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